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{ jarmer of southern Italy begins to learn to write. 
He is attending one of the “Centers of Popular Culture” 
sponsored by the National Union for the Struggle 


‘ 


{gainst Illiteracy. For the story of how the program 


operates in one Italian village, see page 26. The 
photograph, which was taken by David Seymour for 
Vagnum Photos, is now being shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art in the ‘Family of Man” exhibition. 
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A Prejudice Toward Freedom 


Dean Rusk 


T this session we look at the sensitive question of the official 
restrictions which threaten the free flow of science and scholar- 
ship across national frontiers. Our subject: “Open Doors: An Exam- 
ination of Educational Exchange Policies.” Controversy surrounds 
our subject, but that should not disturb us. For we are looking at 
a part of a question which men have pondered for centuries: the 
proper line between freedom and authority. Men have thought about 
it, and at crucial times have fought about it, throughout their recorded 
history, but each generation finds in its own thoughts and conduct 
its own approximate answer. There is no more subtle or demanding 
task for citizens in a free sociey. 


HE traditional American view has attempted to reserve as large 
an area of freedom as possible. First, because of our confidence 

in free institutions and the power of open debate to guide the moral 
and rational nature of man to wise and tolerable answers. Second, 
because we know that nature does not yield up its mysteries to nation- 
al or political favorites, but to imaginative and diligent invesiigators 
who bring their skill and insight to advancing the frontiers of human 
knowledge. The most casual acquaintance with our own history, or 
with the history of science and scholarship, makes it clear that 
intellectual and scientific isolation means intellectual and scientific 


impoverishment. 


We remind ourselves of the doors which are sealed between the 
two halves of the world, and we are anxious about the doors which 
are beginning to close even among the free. We hear of visas and 


Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, delivered this address at a plenary 
session of the National Conference on the Exchange of Persons. ( See page 11 ff.) 
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passports refused or delayed when scientists and scholars attempt to 
get together, we are disturbed by reports that international congresses 
of science and scholarship have, on occasion, declined to meet in our 
own country because of the barriers which we ourselves have begun 
to erect. To maintain perspective: there are now more than 33,000 
foreign students from 129 countries or territories studying in more 
than 1,450 American colleges and universities; more than 4,300 
American students studying in at least 48 countries abroad. There 
are more than 620 teachers from 50 countries teaching in more than 
150 American institutions; more than 1,000 Americans teaching in 
96 countries abroad. The same government which has raised some 
of the barriers which concern us has encouraged and provided sub- 


stantial funds for a broader exchange than we have ever had. 


EVERTHELESS the barriers need our close attention. That we 
must protect ourselves against our enemies, no reasonable man 
would deny. But we remember that our American heritage has left 
us a prejudice toward freedom and that the nourishment of free 
institutions is a risky business for rugged spirits. Are our rising 
barriers an essential requirement of our security — or do they come 
from a growing fear of unorthodoxy, or because we have lost our 
confidence in free institutions to sustain themselves in an open com- 
petition of minds? What price are we prepared to pay for these 
barriers — in terms of the enrichment of our own scientific and 
cultural life — in terms of the attractiveness of free institutions to 
those hundreds of millions who are now choosing between freedom 
and total authority? Are we satished that we have found the right 


halance between security and freedom in our present arrangements ? 
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The Soviet Editors' Projected Visit 


AST month’s News Bulletin reported 
L that the Institute of International 
Education, at the request of the De- 
partment of State, would administer the 
visit to the United States requested by 
eleven of Soviet student 
youth publications, ranging in age from 
twenty-five to thirty-nine. The objective 
was to acquaint the guests with Ameri- 
can student life. The expense of the trip 
was to be borne by the Soviet Union. 
On March 11 Secretary of State Dulles 
announced that the Attorney General 
had agreed with the Department of 
State that the admission of the eleven 
Soviet student editors would be in the 
national interest. The Department asked 
the Institute to assist in making arrange- 


editors and 


ments for the tour because of its long 
experience in the field of educational 
exchange. The Institute agreed to take 
on this responsibility, at the Govern- 
ment’s request, and a complete program 
was arranged. 

On Sunday, April 17, two days before 
the scheduled arrival of the group, word 
was received from the Department of 
State that the Soviet Government had 
abruptly cancelled the tour due to the 
unwillingness of the editors to comply 
with the legal requirements for issuance 
of non-official visitors’ visas (i.e. signa- 
ture of visa application form before a 
consular and fingerprinting). 
These requirements are applied without 
discrimination all over the world and 


officer 


are embodied as mandatory provisions 
of the U.S. Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. This cancellation ended auto- 
matically the program which had been 
carefully planned in cooperation with 
many 


American universities and local 


groups. 
Plans for the visit 


The itinerary planned for the editors 
in the U.S. was built around a dozen 
campus visits. Designed to show a cross- 
section of American higher education, it 
included New York to 
California, large public and private in- 
stitutions 


schools from 


among them a land-grant 
college, a private college under religious 


direction, Negro colleges, and small pri- 


vate colleges. The schools were: Hunter 
College, Fordham and Columbia Uni- 
versities in New York City: Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama: the University of 
New Mexico in’ Albuquerque: the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
Stanford University in California; Mich- 
igan State College at East Lansing and 
the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor; the University of Chicago: Ober- 
lin College in Ohio: and Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 

In addition to this view of higher 
education, the editors were to see mid- 
western farms and factories, labor unions, 
art museums, housing developments, 
public libraries, and a university music 
festival. The Institute planned visits to 
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a western cattle ranch, a Broadway 
show, the Colonial restoration of Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia, a Rotary lunch, a 
New Mexican Indian pueblo, Wall Street, 
Sears Roebuck, and Hollywood. This was 
to be an introduction to the U.S.A. — to 
the American academic community and 
the American way of life. 

Academic communities throughout the 
country welcomed the opportunity to 
acquaint the Soviet editors with ‘Amer- 
life.” Student councils, 
campus newspapers, faculty and admin- 
istrative officers at some ninety colleges 
and universities in thirty-four states and 
the District of Columbia expressed in- 
terest in participating in the program. 

On the campuses included in the tour, 
faculty and student groups rearranged 
schedules to take advantage of the Rus- 
sians’ visit. The editors were invited to 


ican student 


sit in on student government discussions 
and campus forums. They were asked to 
meet with the staffs of campus publica- 
tions, such as the Columbia Spectator, 
the New Mexico Lobo, the University of 
Michigan Daily. The U.S. National Stu- 
dent Association arranged a dinner at 
which the editors could meet and talk 
with national officers. Oberlin College 
scheduled a meeting for student govern- 
ment and other youth leaders from the 
Ohio area. 

American research and_ scholarship 
would have welcomed the touring edi- 
tors. They were to visit the Hoover 
Library of War, Peace and Revolution, 
at Stanford, and the Russian Institute 
at Columbia. Peacetime technological 
developments were the emphasis of a 
visit to the Institute of Nuclear Physics 
at the University of Chicago. 


Extracurricular activities 


The extracurricular side of college life 
was not neglected in this introduction to 


the American campus scene — from 


vespers service at Tuskegee to the morn- 
ing coffee break at the New Mexico 
Student Union. Sports events were on 
the calendar at Stanford and Oberlin. 
At Michigan State the editors were to be 
euests at an International Ball. 

In addition to their campus stops, the 
visitors would have seen a wide range of 
business, labor, and community activi- 
ties. They had luncheon dates with the 
\lbuquerque Rotary Club and the World 
Affairs Council in San Francisco. There 
would have been time for shopping. 
They were to visit the American Tobacco 
Company plant in Richmond, Virginia, 
and the Ford Motor plant at Willow Run. 
They had appointments with labor repre- 
sentatives in San Francisco and Detroit. 
At a New Mexican Indian pueblo they 
were to be introduced to the governor 
of the Domingos. They were to tour 
newspaper plants in small and large 
cities, and public and private housing 
developments in New York and Chicago. 
Small Michigan and Ohio farms were 
also on the agenda as well as visits in 
the homes of American families. 

The United Nations headquarters, the 
New York Stock Exchange, a Sears Roe- 
buck distribution center, a candlelight 
tour of Williamsburg’s Colonial capitol 

these were other highlights of a tour 
planned to show the diversity of the 
The Vista Dome train 
from San Francisco to Chicago would 


American scene. 


have provided a long look at scenic 
wonders. 

The visit to the University of Mich- 
igan was timed for the school’s music 
festival and the performance of a Pro- 
kofiev piano concerto by Grant Johan- 
neson and the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. Visits were planned to the 
public library and art museums in New 
York and to collections in Chicago, San 
Francisco and smaller cities. 


Editorial comment 


Almost without exception editorial 
comment across the country favored the 
visit of the Russian student editors. The 
New York Times wrote, “If the Russian 
Government is willing to expose eleven 
student editors, ages 25 to 39, to a close- 
up view of higher education in this 
country, it is wise of us to accept the 
challenge.” 

The Hearst publications commented, 
“William Randolph Hearst Jr.’s idea was 
and still is that it would be an affirma- 
tive step in the battle of competitive co- 
existence by showing young Russian 
leaders that this country is not 
merely of bathtubs and motor cars but 
of deep and living cultural life. Despite 
our reservations, we think that a lot of 
good for our side could result from the 


one 


coming visit and this country might win 


a round or two in the competitive co- 


existence fight.” 
Other press comments: The Philadel- 
phia /nquirer, “Our Republic will not 


totter because a few Russian students 


Value of International Travel 


and farmers spend a few days here. And 
these visits could have untold value in 
providing a first-hand means of inform- 
ing Russians of how Americans live.” 
The Louisville Times, “Our country is 
its own best salesman .. . If we really 
want to convince people that ours is a 
good land we should let them look at it.” 
The Vicksburg (Mississippi) Herald, 
“The idea of such visits has much to 
It demonstrates to the 
world that we have nothing to hide, that 
we welcome an examination and a com- 


recommend. it. 


parison of our way of doing things with 
that of any other country.” 


The cancellation :of this project pro- 
vides no basis on which to predict the 
future of east-west exchange. However. 
in planning this program the Institute 
was impressed by the enthusiastic re- 
sponse and cooperation with which col- 
leges, student and other groups. and the 
press greeted this projected exchange 
program with Soviet Russia. The In- 
stitute regrets the cancellation of the 
visit by the Soviets. 


“And for this reason, conversation with men is of very great use and travel into 


foreign countries; not to bring back (as most of our young monsieurs do) an 


account only of how many paces Santa Rotonda is in circuit; or of the richness 


of Signora Livia’s petticoats; or, as some others, how much Nero's face, in a 
statue in such an old ruin, is longer and broader than that made for him on some 


medal; but to be able chiefly to give an account of the humors, manners, customs 


and laws of those nations where he has been, and that we may whet and sharpen 
our wits by rubbing them against those of others. | would that a boy should be 
sent abroad very young, and first, so as to kill two birds with one stone, into those 


neighboring nations whose language is most different from our own, and to which, 
if it be not formed betimes, the tongue will grow too stiff to bend.” 
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The Land of Open Doors 


Louis M. Hacker 


OR almost two centuries — since the 
revolutionary period of the 1770's 
and until 1950 — there have been 

no religious or political tests for entry 

into America. Today, our doors are no 


4 


longer open and despite our devotion to 
freedom— our insistence that there must 
be a free commerce in ideas if men 
everywhere are to overcome their hos- 
tilities to each other — we have, for the 
time being at any rate, created the fear 
that America has misgivings about such 
free exchanges and is suspicious of 
heterodoxy. 

This is a curious pass for us to have 
come to, for America has been the clas- 
sical land of asylum for the rejected. 
Indeed, its first settlers were the un- 
wanted men and women: the Quakers of 
England, the Pietists of Germany, the 
Jews of Brazil — who fled not only from 
religious intolerance but from the au- 
thority of landlordism, guild monopolies, 
and chartered trading companies. 

It is only natural that rejected persons 
should be dissenters and that they should 
experiment widely in institutions and 
The fruitfulness of the Ameri- 
can experience, its progress in the estab- 


ideas. 


lishment of democratic institutions and 
the capitalist processes can, in large part. 
be directly linked with those men and 


This article is based on a speech by Louts M. 
Hacker, dean of the School of General Studies, 
Columbia University, before the panel session 
on “Open Doors: An Examination of Educa- 
tional Exchange Policies,’ at the National 
Conference on the Exchange of Persons. (See 


page 11 ff.) 


women, who, unencumbered by ancient 
loyalties and bold 
enough to be innovators. 

The separation of church and state; 
public education and state universities; 
the elimination of religious tests for 
voting; woman and then universal suf- 
frage: these are a few of the political 
institutions that appeared early and 
flourished mightily in America. The fam- 
ily farm based on freehold tenure; the 
refusal to establish guilds to limit the 
skilled crafts; hostility to chartered com- 
panies which restricted capital invest- 
ment in manufacturing and commerce: 


prejudices, were 


these were new economic attitudes and 
devices in America that encouraged risk- 
takers and swiftly converted a wilderness 
with little financial resources into a land 
whose high productivity and widening 
diffusion of wealth are the wonders of 
the world. 


The non-conformist in U.S, history 


It is a common and an untrue charge 
that a country like America devoted to 
equality ends by accepting mediocrity as 
its intellectual norm and conformity as 
its requirement for survival in political 
life. Tocqueville first raised the cry in 
the 1830's; ever since, the detractors of 
America, in Europe as well as in Asia, 
have made the charge. 

It is absurd to say that Americans, 
having always equated democracy with 
equality of talents, have had no place for 
the eccentrics and the iconoclasts. Where 
else but in America could a Benjamin 


= | 


Tribune; Louis Hacker, dean, School of General St 
president, Rockefeller Foundation; Harrison Salisbury, New York Times spond 


, Minneapolis 
imbia University; Dean Rusk, 


rn 


recently returned from Moscow, and Lewis M. Hoskins, executive 


Friends Se 


Franklin or a Henry Thoreau or a Walt 
Whitman have flourished? 

We, as Americans, have always been 
so certain of our purposes, to establish 
and maintain a commonwealth based on 
justice and welfare where industrial 
striving has been the means to progress, 
that we have been indulgent toward dis- 
sent and welcomed the non--conformist. 

The fact that the non-conformist some- 
times was in active rebellion against 
authority (whether in Europe or even 
in America) did not seem to endanger 
the foundations of the Republic. Tom 
Paine, openly hostile to the British 
Crown, could find asylum in the Ameri- 
can Colonies; the Irish victims of Eng- 
lish landlordism could come to America 
to continue their struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence; Kossuth and Garibaldi and 
even Trotsky, for short periods, fled to 
the United States. They were active rev- 
olutionists; they involved America to 
the extent that their presence compro- 
mised our relations with foreign powers 
with which we were at peace. Yet their 
entry was never questioned and they re- 
mained unmolested in the United States. 

Even when foreign-born anarchists of 
the 1870's and 1880's, joining the Black 
International in a fairly wide Western 


conspiracy against political and eco- 
nomic institutions, penetrated our trade 
unions and fomented disorders, there 
was no general demand to bar them 
from entry into or deport them from 
America. We could throw off these dis- 
parate elements, as a healthy body does 
disease, without endangering our own 
essential liberties through suspicion and 
surveillance, restriction and control. 


Other periods of danger 


It is idle to say that we live in more 
dangerous times now than ever before 
and that vigilance of the strictest kind is 
a daily requirement. There have been 
other times of danger in America. 

The 1850's saw the American nation 
imperilled as North and South argued 
bitterly over the abandonment of the 
Missouri Compromise and the Fugitive 
Slave Laws: but no police law was estab- 
lished to silence dissent, the dissent even 
of those who openly advocated violation 
of these unpopular statutes. When the 
Congress, during the Civil War, sus- 
pended the habeas corpus, the Supreme 
Court in Ex parte Milligan sternly repri- 
manded the President for having sub- 
mitted. The 1870's and the 1880's, as 
I have said, were another such time of 


Members of “Open Doors” panel: Left to right: Carroll Bin 
secretary, American 
Yor 
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danger. So was the first decade of the 
20th century, as the I1.W.W. and the 
socialist movement obtained their mil- 
lions of adherents: the LW.W. openly 
advocating the use of violence to seize 
power. 

Indeed, the period of 1905-14 was 
perhaps the one of the greatest trial to 
the United States, for in those years we 
asa people seemed to lose confidence in 
ourselves. We were not easily absorbing 
the million immigrants who annually 
thronged into America; real wages were 
dropping: corruption was widespread in 
municipal and state politics; industrial 
monopoly was advancing and threaten- 
ing to stifle innovation. 

Yet at none of these times did we fal- 
ter in our devotion to our constitutional 
guarantees and our high regard for free 
debate. We did not express our distrust 
of foreigners. Today, when our people 
have never been so united in their devo- 
tion to a 


common purpe yse, we 


ready to abandon this tradition. 


seem 


Present paradox 


And here is a curious and disturbing 
paradox. As a people, we believe in the 
great triumphs of our ways of life: that 
the capitalist system works; that social 
and economic inequalities are constantly 
being narrowed; that public responsi- 
bility to check and eliminate insecurities 
is being assumed. As a people, we have 
the highest regard for the intellectual 
life and the life of the spirit. In educa- 
tion, at the university level, correcting 
for population, we are training ten times 
as many as does the United Kingdom. 
From personal experience | know — for I 
lecture widely all over the United States 


— that the close hearing given and the 
respect accorded to the thoughtful per- 
son who wishes to talk of ideas are very 


high. I see among the American people 


no anti-intellectualism, no suspicion of 
the mind, in the United States today. 
Except in one quarter — and that is 
the paradox I allude to. The place where 
hostility to men and women of thought 
is to be found is among our national 
and state legislatures and, from time to 
time, in our executive offices. If educa- 
area and 
intellectuals and ideas are suspect, it is 


tion has become a “‘sensitive” 
because legislators in our Congress and 
in our State bodies, with the too easy 
surrender of their independence of exec- 


utive authorities, have made them so. 


Possible consequences 


Two unfortunate consequences are like- 
ly to develop if this hostility continues. 

The first will be the strengthening of 
the hand of the neutralist in Europe and 
Asia 
struggles at home against reaction and 
oppression. | refer to those intellectuals 
abroad who for many years have fought 


now weary as a result of his own 


communists and fascists alike because 
these have been totalitarians and foes 
of freedom. To make such persons also 
lose faith completely in our commitment 
to intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic 
values and to drive them to believe that 
Russia and America are both hostile to 
the free exchange of ideas deprives us of 
the greater support we might develop in 
Europe and Asia. Neutralism has already 
cut deeply into the intellectual life in 
many lands. I fear its ultimate triumph, 
not only in France and Italy, but as well 
in Britain, Germany, Japan and India, 
if we continue on this unhappy career. 

The second will be the desertion of 
our purposes by our own intellectuals. 
When intellectuals and political leaders 
part company; when mutual hostility 
intolerance feed on other; 
then a society's essential stabilities are 


and each 


in danger: then political compromise — 


‘oe 
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that great balance wheel of order — is 
no longer effective. 


Entry restrictions 


These are real dangers and their im- 
port is not to be minimized. And that 
is why I call on this assembly to scru- 
tinize carefully the consequences of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
and the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938, as amended in 1942, as they 
affect the maintenance of open doors to 
the free movement of men of thought 
and of ideas. 

First in 1875, and then in a series of 
statutes from 1882 until 1917, the Con- 
gress of the United States began to 
impose selectiveerestrictions upon immi- 
gration. In one sense the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 did codify 
some 29 reasons for inadmissibility into 
the United States. In another sense, by 
following the Internal Security Act of 
1950, it wrote a new law under which, 
in effect, all persons who had ever had 
a connection, remote or direct, with 
Communist organizations, their affiliates, 
or with fellow-traveler or front bodies, 
were virtually excluded from the United 
States. 

Section 212 (a) Paragraph 28 of the 
1952 law is the heart of the matter and 
its seeming exemptions in sub-paragraph 
I have turned out to be no exemp- 
tions at all. Aliens within the excluded 
class relating to Communists may be 
issued visas if they establish 1) that 
they were under 16 when membership 
took place: 2) that since termination 
of membership they have, for at least 
five years prior to the date of appli- 
cation for admission, actively opposed 
Communism (observe the adverb “ac- 
tively”): and 3) that entry of such ex- 
cluded persons normally will be in the 


public interest. Applications must be 
made to the Attorney General who must 
make a detailed report of such aliens 
otherwise inadmissable to the Congress 
of the United States. 

The same Act, in section 203 (a), no 
longer automatically admits as immi- 
foreigners offered teaching or 
research posts in our universities. They 
must wait their turns as quota immi- 
grants and again only the Attorney 
General may decide to include them in 
the first fifty percent of the quota for 
each area. 


grants 


Prejudicial to scholars 


These restrictions and prohibitions 
have notably been prejudicial to univer- 


sity teachers and research scientists. One 
would expect that such persons would 
have been involved in the struggles 
against Fascists and Communists: in 
France and Italy, and in the countries 
of Europe overrun by the Nazis, such 
persons were in Resistance movements 
which frequently were dominated by the 
Communists. They joined associations 
which either were captured by Com- 
munists or turned out to be Communist- 
front 
bent on subversion never identify them- 
selves or expose themselves in this fash- 
with our elab- 
orate security and counter-intelligence 
precautions — that all Communists or 
even secret agents would be known to 
our own authorities. 

Whatever the case, suspicions and 
hostility on our side have led to resent- 
ment and ill-will abroad. Our consuls. 
usually politically innocent of radical 
movements and politics, understandably 
cautious, have made unfortunate errors. 
As far as they are concerned, why run 
the risk of incurring congressional dis- 

* Continued on page 22 


bodies. Those who are really 


ion. We would assume - 
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National Conference on Exchange of Persons 


Kenneth Holland 


N the decade since World War II 
hundreds of agencies have partici- 
pated in programs for exchange of 

persons between the United States and 
other countries. Some of these organ- 
izations support or administer large ex- 
change programs; others participate in 
exchanges only as a subsidiary aspect 
of their general activities. Only a hand- 
ful of them were active in the exchange 
field before the last war. A lack of 
general coordination among the various 
agencies concerned with exchanges dur- 
ing this decade has frequently been 
noted. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion felt that it could perform a major 
service by calling a national conference 
on exchange of persons at which repre- 
sentatives of appropriate agencies and 
organizations could meet to examine 
current exchange activities in discussion 
sessions guided by experienced practi- 
the field, and 
tinguished speakers from the 


to hear dis- 
United 
States and abroad report on exchange 
patterns and values. 


tioners in 


There had been no national meeting 
to bring the major agencies concerned 
with the development and operation of 
exchange programs together with repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions, in- 
dustry, and community groups which 
support such programs since the Com- 
mission on Occupied Areas sponsored 


a conference which in part performed 
this function in 1948, Specialized con- 
ferences such as those of the National 
\ssociation of Foreign Student Advisers 
and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace are of great value to the 
field, but are not intended to reach the 
general groups participating in exchange 
activities. 

The Board of Trustees of the Institute 
therefore authorized the holding of such 
a national conference on exchange of 
persons. To assist in planning the con- 
ference and to ensure that it should be 
designed to meet the needs of the agen- 
cies in the field, the Institute requested 
assistance in the preliminary planning 
from a number of organizations with 
major interests in exchange programs. 
Over fifty such agencies joined as par- 
ticipating organizations and sent repre- 
sentatives to the preliminary planning 
meetings to discuss the agenda. After the 
conference a follow-up meeting of these 
organizations was held to assess the 
results. 

That the conference met a widely felt 
need is indicated by the fact that some 
750 persons registered for the confer- 
ence, an attendance far beyond the Insti- 
tute’s original estimates. It was truly a 
national conference as shown by the 
registration of 339 individuals from 32 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 12 
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persons from seven foreign countries, in 
addition to 396 persons from New York 
City. Many of those from New York 
represented national organizations. 
Breaking down the registration by 
groups: 121 colleges and universities 
were represented by 216 persons (this 
includes representation from six foreign 
universities) ; 83 representatives of 31 
foundations; 38 members of 34 corpora- 
tions; 33 representatives of 25 religious 
organizations; 43 persons from 8 U.S. 
Government Departments (Agriculture, 
Army, Commerce, Health, Education 
and Welfare, Labor, Interior, State, and 
FOA) ; 225 representatives of 125 civic, 
professional and international organiza- 
tions; and 54 representatives of 43 
foreign embassies, consulates and other 
foreign government organizations, plus 
43 persons in miscellaneous categories. 
The core of the conference was a 
series of eight workshops on specific 
types of exchange programs or exchange 


problems, each of which met in all-day 
session. The topics of the workshops 
were: 


I. The Foreign Student on the Changing 
American Campus. 
II. Programs for U.S. 
eign Countries. 
Ill. The Exchange of Teachers, Research- 
ers and Professors. 
. Teen-Age and Summer Foreign Ex- 
perience. 
J. American Business Overseas and Ex- 
change of Persons. 
. Leaders, Specialists and Trainees in 
Exchange Programs. 
. The Community and _ the 
Visitor. 
Studying the Results of Exchange. 


Students in For- 


Foreign 
Vill. 


Plenary Sessions 


Three plenary sessions of the confer- 
ence presented distinguished speakers to 
the varied representation at the meetings 
on topics which it was felt would be of 
general interest to all of those concerned 
with exchange of persons. 


At the first plenary session, following 
the formal opening of the conference by 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute, 
the reading of a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and a brief 
outline of the conference plan by the 
president of the Institute, there were 
three major addresses, 

Frederick L. Hovde, president of Pur- 
due University and chairman of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, spoke, 
first, on the general policies of exchange 
programs and the importance of their 
being “based on the sound intellectual 
theory that the most productive learning 
experience is that which is intellectually 
free, with no indoctrination, no dogma, 
no propaganda, no ulterior purpose save 
that of education itself, namely, increas- 
ing the individual's knowledge and un- 
derstanding of man, nature and society.” 
He then discussed operational problems 
of exchange programs, public and pri- 
vate, with emphasis on those sponsored 
by the U.S. Government. Some of the 
major operational problems are financial 
support, both through the allocation of 
foreign currencies held to the credit of 
the United States and obtained under 
various authorizations of Congress, and 
through the annual allocation of dollar 
funds to supplement funds available in 
foreign currencies; achieving complete 
separation of the educational exchange 
programs of the U.S. Government from 
its information programs; achieving the 
maximum feasible geographic selection 
and distribution of persons in the ex- 
change program; broadening the op- 
portunity for study among 
persons whose careers will be in non- 
academic fields; and speeding up the 
process of selection and assignment of 


foreign 


U.S. Government grantees. 
In conclusion President Hovde poin- 
ted out that international educational 
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programs have become a major instru- 
ment in the field of international rela- 
tionships both in the nations of the 
free world and behind the Iron Curtain. 
Those programs which are soundest ed- 
ucationally and psychologically, and are 
mutually and cooperatively administered 
for the benefit of the participating coun- 
tries and individuals will have the great- 
est chance of success. 

David McK. Key, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, addressed the conference on the 
role of the U. S. Government in interna- 
tional educational exchange. He first 
pointed out the close relationship of 
government to private efforts in the 
field, which still constitute the major 
share of this country’s exchange activi- 
ties. The Government's exchange pro- 
grams are planned “with a view to 
maximum use of private resources, co- 
ordination of the Government’s program 
with private efforts in this field, and 
assistance to other exchange programs 
of interest to the | 

Government 


. 5. Government.” 
activities in exchange 
serve special needs. It is sometimes 
necessary to carry out projects which 
are timely and are required by the inter- 
national political situation. Certain pro- 
grams receive greater acceptance abroad 
when they are carried out under the 
aegis of the Government. The Govern- 
ment provides advice, stimulation, and 


facilitative services to American private 


groups. 

The essential function of the national 
exchange programs is to increase under- 
standing of the United States and so 
build up attitudes toward and a know- 
ledge of the United States against which 
the actions of our people and our 
Government can be accurately inter- 
preted. The kinds of exchange programs 
carried out vary from country to coun- 
try in accordance with the needs and 


interests of the participating countries. 
As examples of this diversity, Mr. Key 
cited the setting up of legal institutes 
in Korea, assistance in strengthening the 
educational system of the Philippines, 
bringing “community action teams” 
from Germany, and assistance in the 
establishment of American Studies pro- 
grams in many countries of the world. 
The underlying principles followed by 
the Government in its exchange opera- 
tions can be characterized as bi-national 
cooperation; reciprocity ; recognition 
and deepening of mutuality of interests; 
selectivity in terms both of grantees and 
projects: sharing of responsibility and 
support with American private groups. 
\hmed S. Bokhari, Under Secretary, 
Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations, 
need, as countries of the East grow in 
their power to influence modern world 
history, to take measures to fill the tre- 
mendous gap of understanding between 
East and West. It is essential to build 


bridges between them through individu- 


discussed the critical 


als who have lived and studied in both 
cultures and who understand them both 

“the future of the world is in the 
hands of the cosmopolitans.” Dr. Bok- 
hari warned that exchange programs, 
if they are to help create individuals 
who are true internationalists, must be 
motivated only by the desire to teach 
the peoples of the world and ourselves 
to think freely. to feel freely, and to 
live with the rest of mankind. Without 
such ideals, exchange of persons pro- 
grams will be regarded as propaganda 
efforts rather than as a means toward 
international cooperation. 


Luncheon Meeting 


The luncheon meeting was chaired 
by Edward R. Murrow, distinguished 
news analyst of the Columbia Broad- 
Mrs. Maurice T. 


casting Company. 
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Moore, vice-chairman of the Institute’s 
Board of Trustees, introduced a number 
of alumni of exchange programs carried 
out under the auspices of the Institute. 
The main address was given by André 
Philip, member of the National Eco- 
nomic Council of France, and distin- 
guished lecturer in the United States 
Dr. Philip, who spoke 
wittily and informally on Western Euro- 
pean Union and on the political situa- 
tion in France, informed the conference 
that he had first come to the United 
States to lecture under the auspices of 
the Institute, and had continued lec- 
turing under its auspices until the eve 
of the war, and thus was also an alum- 
nus of an exchange program. He em- 
phasized the importance of the exchange 
of students and professors in providing 
the direct contact with other peoples 
without which real understanding is 
impossible. 


and Europe. 


“Open Doors” Plenary Session 


Under recent official regulations of 
the United States governing the entrance 
of foreign nationals, even those who 
come for brief periods of study or 
scholarly collaboration with American 
colleagues, the doors are not only al- 
most sealed shut between the two halves 
of the world, but are beginning to close 
even to those from the countries of the 
West. Since the problem of official re- 
strictions which impede the free flow 
and between the 
United States and other countries is of 
concern to everyone in the exchange 
field. a major plenary session of the 
conference was devoted to this subject. 

A panel of members having varied 
experience to bring to this topic dis- 
cussed the history of the development of 
the new barriers to entry to the United 
States, the implications of the intellectual 
and scientific isolation which may result 


of scholars students 


for American scholarship, and the eflect 
of these restrictions on our relations 
with the rest of the world. Following 
their presentations, panel members en- 
tertained questions from the floor. The 
later broadcast 
“Town Meeting of the Air.” Excerpts 
from the presentations are given else- 
where in this issue. 


discussion was over 


Final Plenary Session 


H. E. Henrik de Kauffman, the Dan- 
ish Ambassador, made the opening ad- 
dress at the final session. Mr. de Kauff- 
mann stressed that while it had once 
been possible for nations to live inde- 
pendent of each other, effectively pro- 
tected by geographic and communica- 
tions barriers, it is now impossible for 
any nation or people to do so. In a 
world in which all must live together. 
it is essential for all to face the fact 
realistically and with an open mind. The 
problems are, basically, those of human 
relations and there are various workable 
solutions to these problems none of 
Mr. 
de Kauffmann warned that, for a peace- 
ful world, peoples must be willing to de- 
velop a spirit of loyalty to mankind 
which transcends purely national inter- 
even if it curtailment of 
sovereignty and material sacrifice. In- 
ternational ignorance frustrates efforts 
toward a peaceful world. More knowl- 
edge about and better understanding of 


which are likely to seem ideal. 


est. means 


other nations, their problems and their 
way of thinking is the most important 
foundation on which to build a peaceful 
world. 

George N. Shuster, president of Hun- 
ter College. closed the conference  ses- 
sions with a summary of the discussions 
and findings of the eight workshop 
meetings. Several of the workshops em- 
phasized a need for greater clarity of 

* Continued on page 56 
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Overseas Education for the Man In Uniform 


Herbert Maza 


WO boys came into my office rather 
T shyly. Their boots were muddied 
by the long walk from the center of 
camp. for it seems to be always raining 
at this time of year in Scotland. Out- 
side, you could see the sheep grazing in 
the mist around our converted R.A.F. 
barracks. 

They had heard me tell them yester- 
day. in the tar-paper base theater, that I 
was part of their salary: or, more exact- 
ly, that an airman did not receive all his 
pay in Military Payment Certificates: 
some of it came through the services 
of his education adviser. 

This was another “special” problem. 
They wanted to study musical arrang- 
ing: one was already making plans to 
open his own night club near Pittsburgh 


Hersert Maza is education adviser to the 
U.S. Air Forces in Scotland. 


and wanted to be able to write his own 
band arrangements. 

As | had done many times before, I 
asked for a trunk line (“long distance” 
in the States) and was soon speaking 
to Mr. Barclay, the assistant director of 
the Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
This 


was obviously outside the evening adult 


in the University of Edinburgh. 


classes for which his department was 
responsible. He would ring me back. 
By the next morning it was arranged 
that the airmen would 
take special classes with Professor Shird- 
of Edinburgh. 
The professor would be able to handle 


two American 


law of the University 
popular as well as classical arrange- 


but 
would be admittedly beyond his scope. 


ments “vour bhoogie-woogie” 

This situation is being repeated all 
over the world. wherever servicemen are 
stationed. When we speak of interna- 


Explaining the curriculum: 


Ne 
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tional education, we think 
of the tourist-student with 
his rucksack, going off to 
make his modern counter- 
part of the “Grand Tour.” 
Statistically, it might prove 
surprising to discover how 
many American military 
men are enrolled in such 
schools as Sophia College 
in Tokyo and Heidelberg 
University in Germany. 
We do know that appro: 
imately one fifth of the 
servicemen are involved 
in off-duty education. 

These, however, are special cases in 
a carefully designed education _ pro- 
gram for the Armed Forces. By and 
large, the men are being offered the 
same courses that would be available to 
them in the United States. No man, 
whether he enters the forces through 
the draft or voluntarily, can ever claim 
that he was cheated of an opportunity 
to aavance his education. 


The educational “theaters” 


The best known of the military educa- 
tion programs are those on the college 
level. There are three main theaters: 


in the Far East our men are served by 


the University of California: in the 
Caribbean by Louisiana State Universi- 
ty: and in the West by the University 
of Maryland. 

In our part of the world. 4,000 miles 
from College Park, Maryland, the Col- 
lege of Special and Continuation Studies 
takes charge of what is known as the 
“Overseas Campus.” The “campus” 
ranges from Thule — 900 miles from the 
North Pole — to Dhahran in Saudi Ara- 
bia. There about 125 teaching 
centers on military bases where the 
Maryland faculty give lectures: Ankara. 
Tripoli, Athens, Orleans. Asmara. Linz, 


are 


An education center in Scotland. 


and Shepherd’s Grove are among the 
more romantic names. About 5,500 stu- 
dents enrolled in this “western” 
program each academic year. 

As may be imagined, it takes a good 
deal of organization to move a professor 
of history from Rabat to Frankfurt in 
order that the curriculum may be fol- 
lowed smoothly. For the object of the 
program is to fit every student, even 
though he is overseas, into the national 
education system. Exotic degrees may 
be fine in preparing for a career in the 
arts, but the prospective major in en- 
or administration 
wants a preparation that will fit him 
for life “at home.” His college credits 
must be transferable to a maximum of 
stateside universities. 

If the courses are standard stateside 
fare, the environment is not. Should an 
airplane land at Prestwick Air Base with 
radio trouble, a good part of the history 
class might have to rush off in order 
to work all night to prepare it for a 
morning take-off. 

On half-built bases, it is not uncom- 
mon to have men stumble into ditches 
while searching for their classroom in 
the dark. It is sufficient comment that 
one of these. Airman Mucklow, returned 


are 


gineering business 
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to his barracks, changed to a dry uni- 
form, and this time succeeded in finding 
the class in Sociology 2. One of the 
students who landed in the guardhouse, 
on a technical charge, was given permis- 
sion to attend his class under the super- 
vision of a sergeant - 
Sociology 52: Criminology. 


the class was in 


The variety in the classes is interest- 
ing. Not only are there the young recent 
high school graduates. but also hard- 
bitten career NCO’s. There is a good 
percentage of captains and even colonels. 
Civilian clothes are worn —a civilian 
atmosphere is encouraged. 

In Europe about sixty students will 
receive their Bachelor’s degree this June. 
Many more, who reach within thirty 
credits of graduation, return to the 
United States to win their degrees on 
campus. Considering the pressure of 
their work and the around-the-clock 
status of the military, this is a high 
tribute to persistence. 


Special problems 


Though the public is most familiar 
with the college program, there are other 
duties for the education adviser which 
are just as important. Over and over 
again he will meet someone like Airman 


Weinberg. “Mr. Maza, I want to get a 
high school diploma.” What had hap- 
pened ? 

Weinberg, like many adolescents, had 
quit school prematurely. After four 
years, he had realized the gap in his 
background. He wanted to go to M.L.T. 
because he had discovered in himself a 
great interest, and ability, in electronics. 
He felt he could become an original en- 
gineer if he only had an opportunity to 
resume his education. 

All this involved writing to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to find out what 
the entrance requirements were. Wein- 
berg was to be fitted into the high school 
program that was being inaugurated on 
the base. A large tent was set up for the 
classes. The instructors, after being ap- 
proved by a certifying board in London, 
were hired. One was from the Royal 
High School in Edinburgh, one of the 
best in the Kingdom, while the other 
came from the staff of the Moray 
Demonstration School in Canongate, a 
teachers college. 

Weinberg will be going to school now, 
standard American text. for 
two nights a week. Every Tuesday and 
Thursday he will spend the first two 
hours studying high school junior Eng- 


using a 


American “Faculty Tea” in 
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lish and the second two hours, American 
History. This will continue for eight 
weeks. when two new courses will be 
introduced, depending upon the needs 
of the students. 

The courses depend upon what his 
home town high school principal re- 
quires. Weinberg may win a Massachu- 
setts diploma within the year, for many 
principals consider the technical educa- 
tion received in the services the equiva- 
lent of school courses. And what better 
way is there to learn geography, than to 
be ordered on a flight to Ankara, from 
Scotland, via Naples and Athens? 


High school equivalency certificates 


For the older men there is a short-cut 
through a high school equivalency cer- 
tificate. This can be won for those who 
are obviously too old to return to high 
school classes. These men take a General 
Educational Development Test to see if 
they can make a score which will place 
them in the upper 80% of American 
high school graduates. If they are able 
to do so, 46 States will grant them high 
school equivalency certificates, which 
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are used for college admission and em- 
ployment requirements. 

Lower education needs are not com- 
mon in the Air Force. The practice of 
screening men has removed almost all 
of low intelligence or those who are 
illiterate. The occasional illiterate is 
sent off to one of the special schools. 
Those men with less than 5th grade 
education are ordered to attend classes. 


The testing system 


Supervising the whole education pro- 
gram, like a pressure gauge, is the test- 
ing system. Tests are guarded with the 
same secrecy as military documents, the 
object being that there will never be 
any question about the validity of a 
military education certificate, awarded 
through examinations. 

At the top of the testing program are 
the high school and college G.E.D. Tests. 
In the latter, if passed, the airman will 
be rated among the upper 80°° of the 
American college freshman community. 
A good many colleges will accordingly 
grant him equivalent academic credit. 

Below these are the achievement tests 
which locate the last grade completed. 
Often a serviceman will forget which 
grade was his last: there is also the 
very human tendency to add a few 
grades. to those entered on the record; 
and in many there are schools 
whose standard falls behind the average 
of the country. When these tests are com- 
pleted, the man’s actual school standing 


cases 


is determined in contrast to his record 
school grade. 

With these results it is possible to 
give advice and to set up the necessary 
On a large base. it may be 
necessary to set up a parallel school 
system for the service men so that all 
may have an opportunity for adequate 
off-duty education. Another military 
sponsored education program is pro- 


classes. 
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for the children. 


and sometimes the wives. 


vided 


of service men 
In addition, 

comprehensive correspon- 
from the 
Armed Forces Institute in 
Madison, Wisconsin, as 
well as college level cor- 


overseas. 
there are 


dence courses 


respondence courses of- 
fered within the services 
for those who would like 
to advance their military 
careers. 

The 


also has the opportunity 


education adviser 
to offer some less common 
education projects. These 
which 


are cl asses 


are 
almost extra-curricular in we 
Trap shooti 


nature, and do not result 
in academic credit. It would be dis- 
graceful for the service man to come 
to Scotland and then report upon his 
return home that he had never played 
golf. So are arranged 
with the understanding that. when the 
weather permits, the Service Club hos- 
tess will see that all students will have 
an opportunity to play at St. Andrews. 


golf classes 


Courses in trap shooting are also or- 
ganized with the resultant formation of 
rod and gun clubs. The American air- 
man has the opportunity to shoot grouse 
and pheasant in the Scottish Highlands 
—that best of all 
When facilities permit, classes in wood- 


hunting grounds. 


working and photography are also or- 
ganized. Everything relating to educa- 
tion is sponsored by the base education 
adviser. 


Other services 


The man about to be rotated to his 
home is told which schools in his neigh- 


‘ 


ng class for American airmen in Scotland. 


borheod are accredited and which fall 
He gets a 
preliminary briefing about the G.I. Bill 
so that he can plan how he will use it 


nearest to his career nerds. 


upon his return to the States. 

Those who remain overseas have num- 
erous opportunities opened by the Edu- 
cation Center. If formal schooling is 
finished, or unnecessary, then the whole 
vista of local education is made avail- 
able. The graduate student can study 
geology in the Pentland Hills. Classes 
in Scottish 


through the Adult Education Program 


history are made available 
of the University of Edinburgh. Tutor- 
ing in music is arranged for. For future 
cattle breeders, introductions are made 
to the famous stock farms in the neigh- 
borhood. 

This is a sponsored “exchange” pro- 
gram which is seldom publicized — and 


vet is important enough to deserve 


recognition. 
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The International Fellowships of the 


Commonwealth Fund 


E. K. Wickman 


N the Commonwealth Fund's spot 
map of fellows appointed since 
1925 is a cluster of dots at a point 

in Northern Ireland and a pair in the 
Tasmanian antipodes. The northern clus- 
ter includes the Vice-Chancellor and 
four professors at The Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Belfast; the southernmost pair 
represents the Under Treasurer and the 
Commissioner of Forests of Tasmania. 
Between these poles is a distribution, 
mostly in British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, of some 660 scholars. scientists, 
educators, civil servants, writers, and 
representatives of the learned professions 
who include in their WHO’S WHO no- 
tations such as “Commonwealth Fund 
Fellow, 1925-27, Harvard,” or ‘“Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellow, 1953-54, Cali- 
fornia.” 

As Commonwealth Fund Fellows be- 
came initially identified with scholars 
from British Commonwealth countries, 
many people are still surprised to learn 
that the Commonwealth Fund is, in fact, 
an An-erican foundation and has no con- 
nections abroad other than good will 
through fellowships as one part of its 
philanthropic interests. In its establish- 
ment in 1918, adoption of the designa- 
tion “Commonwealth Fund” was sym- 
bolic of the interests and sensitivities of 
the founders. Modest almost to a fault, 
Mrs. Steven V. Harkness and her son, 
Edward S. Harkness, rarely attached 


E. K. WickMAN is director of the Common- 


wealth Fund. 


their family name to their benefactions. 
It is something of a social phenomenon 
that a very great fortune was built up and 
entirely distributed to society through 
philanthropy, all within a generation 
and a half and with an avoidance of the 
perpetuation of the family name. It is 
the commonweal — in the founder's 
words, welfare of mankind’ — that 
designates the meaning of the Common- 
wealth Fund. In maintaining interna- 
tional fellowships in all fields of study 
within a program of philanthropic in- 
terests devoted mainly to developments 
in medical education and health services 
in the United States, the directors of the 
fund are impelled by the belief in the 
value of international opportunities for 
education and travel, and by a convic- 
tion that mutual amity and understand- 
ing between countries will thereby be 
promoted. 


NAUGURATING the fellowships thirty 
cm ago, Edward Harkness observed 

a need for exchanges both of think- 
ing and of persons at the level of univer- 
sity education between Britain and the 
United States. At the time there were op- 
portunities, especially through the Rhodes 
Scholarships to Oxford, for Americans 
to study in Britain but relatively few 
opportunities for Britons to study in 
America. Thus, initially, the Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowships were in a way 
an American reciprocal of the Rhodes, 
though there were points of difference 
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even at the beginning, and the fund’s 
fellowships have subsequently developed 
along independent lines. CF Fellows 
coming to the United States are not re- 
stricted to residence at one American 
university; they may attend any univer- 
sity or institution where they can develop 
their programs and interests to partic- 
ular advantage; or, if already launched 
in careers, they may pursue their inves- 
tigations through field studies. The 
conditions of tenure have been adapted 
to a variety of individual programs of 
study and research, as the fellowships 
have been extended to British civil serv- 
ants and to young men and women 
in the professions, and since 1952 also 
to similar 
continent. 


groups on the European 


WENTY awards are offered annually 
T to graduates of universities in the 
United Kingdom and ten to gradu- 
ates of universities on the continent for 
graduate and post-doctoral studies; thir- 
teen awards to officers in the civil serv- 
ices of Great Britain, the British Colo- 
nies, and the Dominions of Australia and 
New Zealand; three to journalists on the 
editorial staffs of papers in the UK; and 
four to teachers of American studies in 
universities in the UK. Fifty-four CF 
Fellows are now in residence: fourteen 
are studying in the natural sciences, 
twelve in the social sciences, nine in the 
humanities, and nineteen in the applied 
arts, sciences, or the professions. 
Quantitatively this is not a large num- 
ber, representing a very small fraction 
of the opportunities available to nation- 
als of foreign countries for study in the 
United States. The fund’s concern is to 
select fellows of character and talent and 
to provide them with suitable means, 
opportunities, and length of study for 
realization of their individual interests 
and the broader purposes of the fellow- 


ships. No yearly group is so large as 
to preclude the tailoring of programs 
to meet individual needs and the devel- 
opment of personal acquaintances with 
the fund’s staff. 

Short-term fellowships are not offered, 
for in the fund’s view they do not permit 
the visitor from abroad a grounding of 
experience in the United States for ade- 
quate understanding and interpretation. 
First impressions and superficial views 
of any large city or region are often 
irritating to persons from a different 
culture, particularly where there seems 
to be no language barrier, and can 
easily lead to misunderstanding. The 
normal period of tenure of a CF Fellow- 
ship is twelve months. Flexibility in the 
conditions of tenure, to adjust to in- 
dividual programs and circumstances, 
allows fellows in civil service, journal- 
ism, or other professional careers a fel- 
lowship range of nine to fifteen months; 
and graduate or post-doctoral students a 
range of twelve to twenty-one months. 
The awards cover all expenses of the 
fellow’s living, travel, tuition, and re- 
search. Married men without home sal- 
aries to provide for their families during 
tenure of a fellowship, are enabled to 
become candidates by supplementary 
grants for wife and children. In order 
that a wife may have a share in her 
husband’s American experience, a mar- 
ried fellow is encouraged to have his 
wife join him for a part of his tenure, 
normally during his travel in the United 


States. 


distinctive feature of the fellow- 
A ships is the requirement of a mini- 

mum of three months’ travel in the 
United States: to broaden a fellow’s 
experience of the American scene, peo- 
ple, institutions, and culture; and to 
provide opportunity for extending stud- 
ies into the field and gaining a wider 
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acquaintance with American authorities 
and developments in particular lines of 
inquiry. Through the people fellows 
meet across the country on common 
grounds of interest, they can probe be- 
low the surface of American life for an 
understanding of its culture, politics, 
and institutions. So illuminating are 
their observations of the American scene 
that the fund is planning early publica- 
tion of an anthology of extracts from 
fellows’ reports written since the war. 


HE fund's association with the fel- 
lows continues after their return to 
home countries. Annual “Christmas 

Letters” go to them to help keep fresh 
their with America and 
Americans; dinners are held each spring 


associations 


“OPEN DOORS” — Continued from page 10. 


pleasure, or even jeopardizing a career, 
when only foreigners are offended? 
The results have been these: Delays 
in the processing of applications for 
Visas run from four to twelve 
months. Questionnaires have been need- 
lessly long, and sometimes the informa- 
tion asked for has been impossible to 
furnish. 
suls have frequently been highly unsat- 
isfactory, and, in fact, have led to deep 
annoyance because political beliefs and 


have 


Personal interviews with con- 


affiliations have been inquired into. When 
applications have been rejected, in gen- 
eral, reasons have not been given. Pro- 
fessor Weisskopf of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who has closely 
studied this matter, has declared: “At 
present, it seems that at least 50% of 
all the foreign scientists who want to 


in London; and Harkness House on 
London’s Portman Square has become 
an established port of call for former 
fellows. American periodicals and books 
are obtainable there; guest and meeting 
rooms are equally available for the con- 
venience of fellows visiting in London 
and for Americans on Fulbright grants 
or other professional missions. Seminars 
and other meetings are arranged from 
time to time, for it is desired to main- 
tain at Harkness House the atmosphere 
of an Anglo-American university com- 
As Edward Harkness had 
hoped and as the testimony of many a 
fellow has confirmed, Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowship does not expire 
-— indeed it may be said to begin — at 
the end of the American visit.” 


mon-room. 


enter the United States meet with some 
difficulties. The figures are higher for 
French scientists—from 70% to 80%.” 

Professor Edward A. Shils of Chicago 
University, who has long preoccupied 
himself with these matters has stated: 
“The United States Government and the 
American people are undoing with one 
hand what they are now so laboriously 
and expensively accomplishing with the 
other . . . These two Acts, and particu- 
larly the clauses bearing on the entry 
into the United States of foreign scien- 
tists, 
junction with the sheer ignorance and 
unconcern for consequences in some sec- 
tions of the State Department, alienate 
our allies, comfort our enemies, enfeeble 
our free institutions, and traduce the 
principles of liberty.” 


scholars and educators, in con- 
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Scientific Research in 
Jacques J. Maquet 


HE initials 1.R.S.A.C. stand for /nsti- 
t tut pour la Recherche Scientifique 

en Afrique Centrale. Founded July 
1, 1947, the institute’s purpose, accord- 
ing to its charter, is “to give rise, to 
promote, to realize and to coordinate 
the study of human and natural sciences 
particularly in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi Territory.” 

To carry out this program, IRSAC is 
building up a network of research cen- 
ters, each specializing in one or more 
disciplines. In each center there are a 
few scientists who either reside and work 
in the center, or who carry out their 
researches in the field and come back 
reguarly to the center to discuss with 
their colleagues the progress of their 
work, to find in the library the latest 
issues of scientific periodicals, and to 
hold stimulating seminars. 

Up to now there are five centers, and 
research has been carried on in three of 
them for several years. The Center of 
Kivu, situated in Lwiro, thirty miles 
north of Bukavu, specializes in animal 
biology, nutrition, geophysics, and astro- 
physics. A technical equipment, unique 
in the equatorial zone of either hemi- 
sphere, permits study of solar radiation, 
the ionospheric level, solar noises, and 
the seismicity of the “Graben” or Western 


Jacgues J. Maguet is head of the IRSAC 
Scientific Research Center of Astrida, Ruanda- 
Urundi. Di Maquet’s field is social anthro- 
pology. 


Africa 


Belgian 


View from Astrida Center. 


Rift of Central Africa. The library of 
the institute, which will be, when com- 
pleted, the most important scientific one 
in Central Africa, has been founded in 
the Center of Lwiro. Also in Lwiro, the 
director of the institute, Professor L. 
van den Berghe, carries out his research- 
es in parasitology and tropical medicine. 

A center devoted to human sciences is 
located at Astrida, in the United Nations 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Spe- 
cialists in social and physical anthropol- 
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ogy, economics and demography have 
worked in that center for the last five 
years, studying human problems of the 
Territory and of some of the regions of 
the Belgian Congo, such as the Kasai 
province. 


Varied fields of research 


On the shore of Lake Tanganika, the 

Center of Uvira has, during the same 

period, developed researches in hydro- 

biology, and a thorough zoological study 

of the forms of lacustrine life is in pro- 

cess of completion. 
The buildings of two other centers are 

practically finished and beginning to 

operate. One is situated at Mabali, on 

Lake Tumba, in the equatorial forest of 

West Congo. This center will be devoted 

to studies in vegetal biology. The fifth 

will concentrate the efforts of its research 

workers on problems of human biology. 

It is situated in Elisabethville. Plates and vessels from Astrida Center's 
Although not a part of the Govern. @8nographic collection, on display in 


ethnographic collection, on display in 
mental services, IRSAC has very close pe aha 
x 


One of the homes built by IRSAC for Astrida staff. 
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This case with a skull is a 
craniograph, an instrument 
used by physical anthro- 
pologists to take standard 
measurements and repro- 
duce the skull on paper. It 
is in the physical anthropol- 
ogy laboratory at Astrida. 


relationships with public authorities. At 
present its budget is provided exclusively 
by the Belgian Government. However, 
this connection does not impair the in- 
dependence necessary to scientific re- 
search. The body which has the ultimate 
control in the scientific policy of IRSAC 
is its Board of Directors, whose mem- 
bers are all scholars connected with the 
four Belgian universities in which the 
sense of academic freedom is extremely 
alive. 


The significance of IRSAC 


The establishment in the Belgian 
Congo of an institute exclusively devoted 
to scientific research is an indication of 
the maturity reached by Belgian Africa. 
Indeed it is proof that the Belgian Congo 


is beyond the state of pure economic 
development. 

Of course, scientific research has been 
carried out in the Belgian Congo since 
its creation by Leopold II. Several Bel- 
gian organizations, such as the /nstitut 
Royal Colonial Belge and the Musée du 
Congo Belge, have sent scientists to 
carry out field research in the Belgian 
Congo for the last fifty years, and sev- 
eral institutions established in the Bel- 
gian Congo have devoted a great part of 
their resources to the study of problems 
having direct practical implications. But 
the new feature of IRSAC is the root- 
ing in the African soil of an institute 
with purely scientific aims, making its 
foundation an important landmark in 
Belgian activities in Central Africa. 
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The village of Savoia de Lucania d 


on hilltops to escape malaria in t! 


Illiteracy and poverty have oppressed the peasants of Southern Italy for 
centuries. After World War II, the Italian Government began an extensive 
campaign against illiteracy, while a private group founded the National Union 
for the Struggle Against Illiteracy (UNLA), to help meet the social needs of 
the people of the area. In 1949, after three years of experimentation, the 
union founded a new type of school for adults. These “Centers of Popular 
Culture” now number 48, and the union has 1,200 letters from towns requesting 
the opening of new centers. Pictured above is a typical town in which 
UNLA centers have been founded. 


Mrs. Fox’s article (opposite) describes her visit to one of the UNLA centers. 
Mrs. Fox spent two years (1952-1954) in Italy while her husband, George G. 
Fox, was U.S. Cultural Affairs Officer in Rome. 


Americans have an opportunity to help in the work by contributing to the 
“Friends of UNLA Fund,” through the American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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ates back to 1550. These villages were built 
volleys. Farm workers must walk several miles 
sao) down to the valley each day to cultivate the land 
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Helen Dana Fox 


HE countryside of Calabria is beau- 
T tiful — wooded hills with enormous 

chestnut trees. rolling valleys with 
wheat and olives, so green and pleasant 
a land that it is hard to believe in the 
poverty of the inhabitants; yet the aver- 
age income in Calabria is 75,000 lire a 
year, or about $120.50. Most of this 
bountiful smiling land belongs to large 
the 
it for them, receiving a daily wage. The 


landowners, and inhabitants work 
De Gasperi government made an effort 
to correct this situation, dividing up 
some of the larger estates and giving 
small holdings to the contadini. Al- 
though well-intentioned, the program 
has not been completely successful. 

In Roggiano Gravina, for example. 
there are 800 people who have no 
property: 1,200 have their 
small holdings, but these small holdings 
are very, very small: from one third of 
a hectare to six hectares. This is not 
enough to live on, so that even those 


who now 


who own land must supplement their 
incomes by working for the large land- 
lords on the Moreover. for a 
people as ignorant as the Calabrian 
peasant, successful commercial farming 
presents almost insuperable difficulties. 
Marketing goods, paying taxes, modern 
irrigation and fertilizing are beyond the 
competence of a contadino who can 
neither read nor write, add nor subtract, 
and who is accustomed only to day labor 
under the supervision of the landlord’s 
One needs education to be a 


side. 


overseer. 


An Opening Book for the Calabrian Peasant 


successful farmer. at least a little arith- 
metic. and the ability to read and write. 


Some historical background 


Then too one needs a self-confidence 
and independence of spirit that long 
centuries of foreign domination have 
almost stamped out of this people. Ever 
since the Punic Wars, when Calabria 
made the serious political error of siding 
with Greece and then with Carthage 
against Rome, Calabria has been occu- 
pied territory. The Romans gave them 
a severe beating first: then came a long 
Lombards. Nor- 
mans, Saracens, French, Spanish, Bour- 
bons until 1870, and the Risorgimento. 
(Now half joking, “We are 


occupied by the Piemontesi.” ) This tem- 


series of conquerors 


they say. 


per of mind is the main problem con- 
fronting anyone who attempts to help 
the people of Southern Italy. They need 
not only the elementary tools for a bet- 
ter life — the rudiments of an education 
and a bit of land of their own to work 
- they also need the confidence and will 
to want a better life. to think of them- 
selves as other than beasts of burden. 
An illustration of the difficulty con- 
fronting anyone who tries to help the 
people of Southern Italy came from a 
Under 
the program one hillside had been care- 
fully planted with trees, yet the trees 
died. In the recent floods the land washed 
down the hill again, having no tree-roots 
to hold it. The reforestation official told 


man engaged in reforestation. 
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the reason: the contadini, after carefully 
planting each tree under his direction, 
took their shovels, when his back was 
turned, and cut the roots. They wanted 
to make sure of having work for next 
year! These people are not stupid. 
They are the descendants of our earliest 
civilization. Their ancestors gave us 
what we know of philosophy, art, and 


science, and the strong inquiring spirit 
of those early Greeks still shows in their 
faces. What they need is education and 
even more than that, hope. 


The women of Calabria 


Passing people on the road, one no- 
tices that the man is riding the donkey, 
the woman is walking beside him with 
a bundle on her head. At one small 
village, a house was being built. The 
men were sitting on top of the wall lay- 
ing tiles on the roof; the women were 
climbing up ladders with hods full of 
tiles for them to lay. In the fields the 
women do the hard back-breaking labor. 
If the life of a Calabrian contadino is 
hard, that of his wife is doubly so. Yet 
one seldom sees a woman with a dis- 


Women of San Nicola da Crissa help to build the 


Funds were cont 
Friends Service Committee. 


new center. 


contented face: these women are tough, 
hard-bitten, witty, as they crack jokes 
with each other around the fountain: 
sad sometimes, often tragic, but never 
sullen. 


Roggiano Gravina 


Roggiano Gravina is old, on top of a 
hill, the houses burnt by the Calabrian 
sun to a rosy tan, the streets steep, nar- 
row, muddy; with donkeys, goats and 
ducks roaming around. Over many of 
the doors there are faded, tattered, sun- 
bleached strips of cloth. These 
mourning bands. When the head of the 
house dies, a black mourning band is 
put up over the door frame and is left 
there until it wears away. 

Near the well are four small towns 
with small houses, looking exactly like 
the large houses on the hill except that 
they are about four feet square. These 
are pig villages, built there to prevent 
malaria. The pigs attract mosquitoes 
which come from the valley below. Thus 
they form a natural barrier and, theo- 
retically, the mosquitoes stay at the pig 
village. Actually, this precaution doesn't 


are 
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Working on reservoir to increase 
the water supply in the village of 
Savoia de Lucania. 
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work; the mosquitoes go up anyway. 
But the pigs still live below, each in his 
little house. 

Life in Roggiano Gravina is lively, 
bustling and cheerful, and everyone 
spoke to us just as they do in American 
rural communities. I was particularly 
impressed with this friendliness. Read- 
ing Carlo Levi, “Christ Stopped at Eb- 
oli,” looking at his pictures of the peas- 
ants of southern Italy, I had expected 
to find the shutters closed, the outside 
world being greeted with sullen hostility 
and suspicion. Instead, people were 
anxious to talk. “Take a picture of me.” 
“Now take one of me standing in my 
door.” This is the atmosphere which the 
National Union for the Struggle Against 
Illiteracy has worked hard to create: the 
sense that all strangers are not neces- 
sarily hostile. 

Last year the union sent one of the 
young men from Roggiano to England 
for ten weeks; four have been sent to 
Denmark and four to Switzerland to 
study agricultural methods. When they 
come back they talk in the wine shop, 
telling about new methods they have 
learned, and the other contadini try 
them. This has been found the only way 
to change the agricultural methods. A 
lecturer sent down by the Government 
to instruct the people in better agricul- 
ture frequently finds no audience. 

In all the union’s activities the mov- 
ing force comes from the people them- 
selves. The center in Roggiano Gravina 
is five and a half years old. It has been 
going long enough to have changed the 
emotional tone of the village. 


The new school 


The school is built on a hill just out- 
side the town in an olive grove which 
forms part of the experiment station in 
which they study agricultural methods. 
It is small, clean, modern, with tiled 
floors and even lavatories to come. It 


Children are taught their responsibilities 


early: al 


water fror 


Vvulage founitdin t ner motner 


looks like a small American grade 
school. The inhabitants contributed 
2.700 days of work free to the project. 
the union contributing the materials. A 
flag, made by the women in the sewing 
class, with the initials UNLA, flies in 
front on a flag pole. Most of the furni- 
ture was made by the carpentry class. 
Although the school was still unfinished 
when | visited it, the library was in 
order, its shelves sparsely filled with 
Italian classics: Dante. Tasso, 1 Prom- 
essi Sposi; a series of books about ex- 
plorers: Columbus, Magellan, Vasco de 
Gama: copies of the Italian Reader's 
Digest, translations of Thomas Hardy, 
Shakespeare, Dumas, Victor Hugo. 
Dickens, Walter Scott, and incongruous- 
ly enough, Marjory Rawlings’ “The 
Yearling.” As for the Bible, there was 
no Old Testament. but a kind of con- 
densed New Testament with notes and 
explanations. There were books about 
the saints and books about practical 
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Listening. 


subjects such as “How to Raise Bees.’ 
A conservative library, except for the 
absence of the Bible and the presence 
of “The Yearling” — rather like my 
grandfather’s. The only library in the 
town, it is open to all citizens, not only 
to centristi (students in the 
People who can’t read, who are blind or 
illiterate, may come to the library on 
Saturday centrista_ will 
aloud to them for a few hours. 
Mr. Zanfini, the director of the center 
at Roggiano, is a citizen of Roggiano 
Gravina, but educated in the north. He 
was sent by the union to start the center 
in Roggiano five and a half years ago. 
At first the people were suspicious: they 
thought there must be political motives; 
there must be some catch to it. Now the 
center at Roggiano is a show piece. 
There are 850 people enrolled — be- 
cause that is all there is room for — 
but of the 4,500 adult population of 
Roggiano, 2.500 would like to be cen- 
tristi. There are two courses for illiter- 
ates: one for completely illiterate people, 
one for semi-literates. After completing 
this work, may take 
courses in general culture. Last year 
there were 185 class hours in Italian 


center). 


where a read 


basic centristi 


literature. 120 in history, 125 in geog- 
raphy, 50 in religion, 215 in civics. 170 
in mathematics and physics. 70 in for- 
eign languages. Besides these strictly 
academic subjects, the center gives in- 
struction in leather work, carpentry, 
furniture making, agriculture, reforesta- 
tion, cutting and sewing, and embroid- 
ery. They also have music instruction 
and a band. 

There is no physical instruction or 
games at the center. ‘This as Mr. 
Zanfini explained, “because they are too 


tired for games and they don’t eat enough 
to play calcio (Italian football). All this 
education must be squeezed in after 


After 
twelve hours in the fields no one feels 


like football.” 


work, usually in the evening. 


Everyone contributes 


The teachers are not paid. Only the 
director and an occasional expert re- 
ceives a modest wage. The local doctor 
gives free courses in hygiene, and three 
hours a day free to the clinic. The local 
lawyer gives courses in practical law, 
about how you can be put in jail for 
receiving stolen goods. “L’Avvocato la- 
vora al suo danno” (the lawyer works 
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“A new experience in living.” 


to his own disadvantage). said Mr. Zan- 
fini, “reducing materially the citizens’ 
need for a lawyer's services.” The parish 
priest gives courses in religion and such 
things as the nobility and sanctity of 
the family, and the responsibility of 
marriage and motherhood. The chief of 
All this 
is most important in overcoming the 
distance that usually separates the mid- 
dle class from the peasants. When the 
doctor or lawyer, and most particularly 
the chief of police, teaches and works 
in the center, the people begin to feel a 
coming together between the two classes. 


police gives courses in civics. 


The policeman is no longer the enemy: 
they call on the doctor with less fear; 
the law is not a punitive arm, but a 
means of preserving order. Besides the 
local professional people. the staff at 
Roggiano Gravina includes four office 
workers, 


technician, 
seven technical experts, one professor 
of letters, and one of mathematics. Local 
teachers are almost always used because 
they know the local problems. 


one agricultural 


School without vacation 

There is no vacation in this school. 
The program for the next term is plan- 
ned after a thorough study of the note- 


books of the voluntary teachers and the 
written suggestions of the centristi, for 
nothing is without deliberation. 
Before a term starts Mr. Zanfini and the 
elected school board know exactly what 


done 


is going to be taught, when, by whom 
and why — more agricultural classes in 
the summer. more carpentry in the win- 
ter: more history and less geography. 
because the students have shown more 
interest in history: what practical pro- 
jects will be undertaken. 

The business of the center is carried 
on democratically. The members are en- 
couraged to write in what they think of 
the center, and what projects, in their 
opinion, should be undertaken. They 
seem to require little encouragement. 

“I have written about this before.” 
one letter said, “and still nothing was 
done. Now that the school is almost 
finished we should rebuild the road.” 


The centers are bringing the people 
of Southern Italy a new experience in 
democratic living where men are sharing 
decisions for their own future for the 
first time. They are learning to face 
their problems together and to recognize 
that some of these problems lie within 
their own power to remedy. 
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Parallels in Japanese 


and American Architecture 


Yoshinobu Ashihara 


MERICAN culture, I feel, is fortu- 
nately based on a scientific and 
rational spirit, and her material 

culture is more independent of its en- 
vironment than is Japanese. Thus a 
foreigner, even with a language handi- 
cap, may understand it easily and come 
to share it with Americans. Japanese 
material culture, on the other hand, is 
closely connected with its environment. 
Japanese objects gain their effect when 
viewed in terms of the whole — the cli- 
mate, the surroundings, the customs and 
habits of the Japanese. When isolated 
from suitable surroundings, they tend to 
lose much of their beauty. Picture, for 
example, a simple flower arrangement, 
an elegant tea ceremony, and the sad 
music of a flute — all in the midst of an 
overgrown jungle with its glaring tropic 
sun. Picture, on the other hand, how 
effective they would be in Japan, with a 
painted screen in the background, and 
with the fragrance of plum blossoms in 
the air. I don’t particularly mean to des- 
cribe a scene from the “Teahouse of the 
August Moon,” that successful Broad- 


Yosuinosu ASHIHARA studied architecture at 
Harvard University on a Fulbright/Smith- 
Mundt grant in 1952-53, was associated with 
architect Marcel Breuer the following year, 
and travelled in Europe on a Rockefeller 
Travel Grant in 1954. Mr. Ashihara is now a 
practicing architect in Tokyo, as well as an 
instructor at Hosei University, and an editorial 
associate on the architectural magazine, 
Sinkentiku. 


way play idealizing the Orient, but imag- 
ine the flower arrangement, tea, and 
flute music with falling leaves in the 
background, a chorus of insects in the 
distance, and with the shadows of the 
pines cast on the straw mats. 

You may well ask, “Then, what are 
some of the general characteristics of 
Japanese architecture?” First, love of 
nature and integration with nature; sec- 
ond, flexibility and fluidity in space 
conception; third, asymmetric balance, 
composition with straight lines and ab- 
stract shapes; fourth, frank exposure of 
construction. You are probably familiar 
with these points, for they are in the 
spirit of modern art of the West today. 
We Japanese, who have had this tradi- 
tion for many years, have taken them 
all for granted. It was so much a part 
of our lives that we never stopped to 
wonder whether it was modern or classic. 

When in the West the trend toward 
modern arts appeared, Japan began to 
look to Europe and the United States for 
inspiration from the modern. Then we 
were told, “You have many modern 
features already in your country.” This 
came as a great surprise. In Europe, the 
modern movement grew out of the desire 
to escape the pressures of such tradi- 
tional, decorative styles as the Gothic or 
the Renaissance. They were seeking 
simplicity. In Japan, however, there was 
no such reaction; in a sense, what we 
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term classic Japanese arts already had 
what we now term the modern. 

First, I should like to touch briefly on 
the integration of Japanese arts with na- 
ture. In a frame construction type of 
building, particularly those with large 
openings, a close relationship between 
the interior and the garden outside is 
natural. The practice gradually came 
about to enclose the garden area with 
a fence and thus ensure privacy. In 
America, homes have usually been lo- 
cated near the street and surrounded by 
expanses of lawn. With the development 
of modern architecture in the U.S., there 
is a trend towards enclosed gardens, as 
in Japan. The expansive landscapes did 
not take texture so much into consider- 
ation. But now with the smaller enclosed 
gardens, texture and detail have assumed 


great importance. People begin to look 
for moss covered rocks, beautifully shaped 
trees, and pretty pebbles. Less obvious, 
but just as important in the Japanese 
attitude toward nature, is the flower ar- 
rangement. 
the natural. 


Here, too, emphasis is on 

Flowers are so arranged 
that they seem to be growing. One does 
not find large bouquets of flowers arti- 
ficially arranged. Instead only a few 
used, and these are ar- 
ranged to give a careless air as if they 
were growing wild. 

Flexibility is another feature of Japan- 
ese home furnishings. For example, in 
Japan, rooms are not definitely des- 
ignated as a living room, bedroom, ete. 
This is because a room is not limited to 
a special function. It is customary for 
each room to be put to many uses. Fur- 


blossoms are 
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The architect of the Uemura restaurant was S. Horiguchi. A _ scro! 
arrangement, or an art object is displayed in th i 
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Residence by K. Sohara, architect, showing frank exposure of post-and-beam 


construction in Piet Mondrian composition. 
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nishings are so constructed that they 
may be easily removed and stored away. 
example, the silk-covered cotton 
beading which serves as a bed can be 
folded and put away in a closet every 
morning. Square cushions which serve 
in the place of chairs can be piled in a 
corner of the room. Nest chairs used in 
America are comparable to these. For 
free standing partitions, Japan has al- 
ways When spread out 
they are beautiful works of art. When 
not needed, they can be conveniently 


used screens. 


folded and stored away. Rooms are 


divided by sliding, paper screen doors. 
These can be left open or removed to 
form a larger room out of two. It is 
even possible to convert the whole house 
into one room. 

As to asymmetric balance; generally 
speaking, Japanese construction is sim- 
ilar to the Piet Mondrian composition 
with its horizontal and vertical lines. 
The rectangles formed by these horizon- 
tal and vertical members are sometimes 
filled by softly colored walls or sliding 
paper doors. Just as the Western room 
is centered around the fireplace, the 
Japanese room is centered around the 
tokonoma, This is a niche formed by 
vertical and horizontal lines. Here, a 
scroll, a flower arrangement, or some- 
times an art object is displayed. Here 
again, | might mention the influence of 
simplicity. Only one scroll and one ob- 
ject of art is displayed at a time; the 
others are stored away. 

These vertical and horizontal lines 
might lead one to think Japanese archi- 
tecture is rigid and severe. It is quite 
the contrary. The garden, the roof, and 
objects of art in the rooms break the 
severity and give it asymmetric balance. 
All these blend in nicely with the Japan- 
ese home just as abstract modern sculp- 


ture does with Philip Johnson’s glass 
house. When such Japanese home fur- 
nishings as lanterns, sliding doors, and 
bamboo blinds are used in modern con- 
temporary Western homes, they blend as 
beautifully with their new setting as they 
do in Japan. This is quite natural for 
aesthetically there is great similarity 
between contemporary American archi- 
tecture and classic Japanese architecture. 
I was startled to learn this. Today many 
Americans are kind enough to praise 
Japanese home furnishings. Actually it 
is not we Japanese who deserve this 
praise but our ancestors who originally 
adopted them. 

An increasing number of people out- 
side Japan are today interested in Japan- 
ese arts and architecture. One big reason 
is because of the many soldiers and 
sailors who have visited Japan since the 
end of the war and have brought back 
various Japanese objects such as lan- 
terns, paper umbrellas, dolls, ete., which 
blend remarkably well with American 
houses. However, this seems to me to 
be a superficial influence. There are 
more fundamental relationships which I 
began to realize after travelling through 
Europe where the people are accustomed 
to stone houses. Traditional European 
architecture, which was developed as 


construction, is gradually 


masonry 
changing to a modern American post- 
and-beam construction made _ possible 
through industrialized steel, glass and 
cement, 

How could one imagine sliding doors 
in masonry construction with high nar- 
row or even arched openings? I am 
there is 
instinctively wish to have some beautiful 


sure no one who would not 
decoration to grace the arch window, 
instead of the plain sliding doors of a 
post-and-beam construction. Or again, 


the Japane 


how could one think of the integration 
of nature and the interior of a home 
without large openings? When the Euro- 
pean used to put stones, une on top of 
the other, in the old Gothic days, he 
needed only a knowledge of dynamics 
sufficient to prevent the house from col- 
lapsing. When he builds a_post-and- 
beam construction house today, he must 
have these posts regularly located in 
order that the load of the building will 
be equally distributed, thus leading to 
the conception of architectural module. 
It is quite natural that we in Japan who 
have long utilized the post-and-beam 
construction method should have such 
prefabricated elements as tatami (straw 
mats), shoji (translucent paper sliding 
doors), fusuma (non-translucent paper 
sliding doors) and other house fittings. 


flexibility and fluidity 


Such standardization is also peculiarly 
suitable for an industrialized country 
such as the United States. 


American architects are frequently 
surprised to find that post-and-beam con- 
structions have long been used in Japan. 
It is by no means a direct influence one 
way or the other, but a distinctly paral- 
lel development. If an architect in any 
country or of any culture were to develop 
a post-and-beam construction, | am sure 
he would eventually arrive at the same 
conclusion. Thus the blending of almost 
anything Japanese into modern Ameri- 
can homes is not a great mystery. Orig- 
inally designed to fit post-and-beam 
constructions, there is every reason for 
a Japanese window or lantern to be at 
home in the newest of Western houses. 
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Theater-Going In Paris 


Jane W. Malin 


S a Fulbright student, I have been 

privileged to spend two years in 

Paris in order to do research for 
my doctoral dissertation and in order 
to prepare myself as adequately as pos- 
sible for a career in college teaching. 
Although I am studying a liierary as- 
pect of the theater which has few repre- 
sentatives on the stage at the present 
moment (my thesis concerns the influ- 
ences of surrealism on certain play- 
wrights during the period 1919-39), I 
consider it not only my pleasure but my 
duty, for both literary and pedagogical 
reasons, to attend the theater and to try 
to establish some idea of the French 
tradition. Although I had read many 
plays of the French repertoire, classical 
and modern, it is a revelation to me 
every time I see one on the stage. This 
experience has enabled me to gain a 
useful perspective concerning the works 
which I am studying, and has led to a 
considerable revision and expansion of 
my general understanding of French 
theatrical literature. It is only by living 
in a country and seeing daily manifesta- 
tions of its culture and habits that one 
can feel that he is beginning to under- 
stand. 

There are some fifty public theaters 
in Paris which are presenting live 
theatrical performances, and in addi- 
Jane MALIn of Kansas received her M.A. from 
the University of Kansas and is a Ph.D. can- 


didate in Modern French Literature at the 
University of Texas, 
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tion, the opera, the opera comique, two 
state-supported companies, 
one private repertory company, a dozen 
musical operettas, seven 
music halls, and two circuses. Of course 
not all of these are of serious interest, 
but about half are worthy of respect 
from the point of view of performance, 
subject matter, authorship, etc. There 
are a dozen theaters at least, situated for 
the most part in the Latin Quarter, 
Montparnasse and Montmartre, where 
one can always expect to find exception- 
ally interesting programs: the best plays 
of the modern French repertoire, the 
latest works of the leading contempor- 
ary dramatists, experimental produc- 
tions of little-known works, and trans- 
lations of foreign plays of all periods. 
For example, the Atelier, a theater made 
famous by Charles Dullin, is presenting 
“Rendez-vous a Senlis,” a play in the 
early manner of Anouilh; and the Mont- 
parnasse-Gaston Baty has just completed 
a long run of the latest play of this same 
dramatist, Alouette,” which employs 
the Joan of Arc theme in a setting that 
has caused a great deal of discussion, 


repertory 


comedies or 


and seems to announce a new departure 
for this dramatist. He presents Jeanne 
at her trial, and her story unfolds in 
flashbacks. The Jeanne represented is 
Jeanne the peasant girl, with a certain 
rudeness of speech and action befitting 
her background. Her family, her ac- 
quaintances, her adversaries, her judges 
appear in their contemporary and retro- 
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spective réles. In the final scenes of this 
long work, Jeanne is delivered from the 
stake amid general acclaim, and made to 
live on in history and legend. Suzanne 
Flon is superb in the long and exhaust- 
ing leading role. 

The Marigny, under the direction of 
Jean-Louis Barrault, is presenting 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” Jonson’s “Vol- 
pone,” and “The Cherry Orchard” of 
Chekhov, and the Pitoéffs are presenting 
“The Three Sisters” by the same drama- 
tist, at the Théatre de l’OEuvre. The 
recently established theater-in-the-round 
—- the first example in Paris of a theater 
devoted entirely to this type of produc- 
tion —-is presenting one of two current 
translations of Oscar Wilde’s ‘The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.” In the field 
of translation, there are also works of 
Pirandello, Ugo Betti, Bernard Shaw. 
Graham Greene, Garcia Lorca, and 


Plautus. 

The past few weeks have seen an 
exceptional number of interesting pre- 
miéres. The Hébertot is producing “La 
Condition Humaine,” a play by Maulnier 
from the novel by Malraux. Of special 
interest to Americans, the Sarah Bern- 
hardt has just opened an excellent pro- 
duction of Arthur Miller’s “The Cruci- 
ble” (“Les Sorciéres de Salem’’) in a 
translation by Marcel Aymé, dramatist 
in his own right. The Comédie Francaise 
is staging the latest work of Henri Mon- 
therland, “Port Royal.” His play “La 
Reine Morte” figures already in their 
regular repertoire. The Théatre National 
Populaire, under the direction of Jean 
Vilar, has just presented its first per- 
formances of Brecht’s “Mére Courage.” 
The TNP, as this theater is commonly 
called, has in regular repertoire 


classics of the French 17th century and 


“Voulez-vous Jouer avec Moi” by Marcel Achard: 
a production of the Théatre en Rond. 
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of the Romantic period, Shakespeare 
and Kleist. 


The classical tradition 


It is interesting to note the many dif- 
ferences between these two state-support- 
ed repertory companies, even in their 
outward aspects. The Comédie Fran- 
caise plays in superb décors and cos- 
tumes, in their high horse-shoe-shaped 
theaters, upholstered in the traditional 
red velvet. The troupe was begun by 
royal decree in 1680, and has continued 
almost without break since that time. 
The company now plays in two theaters: 
the Odéon, where it was installed in the 
18th century, and at the Palais Royal, to 
which the main house and offices were 
moved in 1802. The members of the 
society of the Comédie Francaise main- 
tain the tradition of the French classical 
repertoire and classical acting. The 
availability of this theater is invaluable 
for students of literature. who can see, 
at extremely reasonable prices, the plays 
which they study in school and which 
are the common heritage of the people. 

In an interview with the librarian, I 
learned that there are approximately 
150 plays ready to perform. These plays 
are drawn from all periods of French 


Scene from “Le Cid” by 
eille the Théat 


literature, from the fifteenth - century 
‘Farce du Maitre Patelin’ to Monther- 
land’s “Port Royal’. The Théatre Fran- 
cais, however, is justly called “la maison 
de Moliére,”’ for this dramatist is still 
the most often played, and has the larg- 
est number of works in the active rep- 
ertoire. For example, “Tartuffe” will 
soon reach its 2600th performance at 
the Théatre Francais. 

The TNP, on the other hand, is a 
very recent institution, housed in the 
new, modern theater of the Palais de 
Chaillot. Jean Vilar has taken an en- 
tirely different departure in his produc- 
tions, with sets and style of acting con- 
siderably removed from the classical 
tradition. His use of simplified décor, 
and of lighting effects for change of 


scene and change of mood, is extremely 
effective. 
Theatrical performances in Paris are 


very well attended, and prices are quite 
reasonable, especially by American 
standards. It is noteworthy to see how 
many young people are able to attend 
the theater here. For example, students 
of all ages enjoy the privilege of buying 
seats at reduced prices either upon 
direct presentation of their student card 
at the box office or through one of sev- 
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of the king is played by 
a Wa Jean Vilar; that of Rodrique 
by Gerard Philip. 
oat 


eral student organizations and_ ticket 
offices. The average price is one dollar 
or less. The Comédie Francaise has 
special subscription series for students, 
and seats at reduced prices for all regu- 
lar performances. In addition, a half- 
hour before each regular performance, 
the tickets for the parterre and for the 
uppermost baconies go on sale for 
those who have stood in line for them. 
Many is the play I’ve seen at the 
Théatre Francais from a 20-cent seat up 
under the roof. Several theaters sponsor 
special performances or avant-premiéres 
reserved for students. 

One of the most useful organizations 
for students is Jeunesse Musicale Fran- 
¢aise, whose membership is open to all 
young people upon payment of a small 
enrolment fee. The organization pub- 
lishes a monthly newspaper with articles 
on musical and theatrical subjects, and 
lists of concerts and plays for which 
tickets are available through its aus- 
pices, as well as the special perform- 
ances and avant-nremiéres reserved for 
its members. At all the public concerts 


Chekhov's “Cherry Orchard” 
at the Theatre Marigny: 
Madeleine Renaud as Mme. 
Ranievsky; Jean Desailly as 
Lopak Pierre Bertin as 
Gaiev, and Andre Brunot 


as firss 


there is a block of seats reserved for 
JMF members, and some two dozen 
theaters grant to JMF members excellent 
seats at rates of under one dollar. 


In short, Paris is a city of unlimited 
theatrical possibilities. There is a 
wealth of good legitimate theaters al- 
ready in existence, and there is also a 
steady interest in that which is new and 
promising. There is a growing cos- 
mopolitanism in the offerings of the 
Parisian theater, and the promise of 
greater expansion in this direction. 
Recently an important international 
drama festival was organized for the 
summer months. There are good pro- 
ductions available in every price range: 
from 40 francs (approximately 15 cents) 
in the rafters of the Comédie Francaise 
to 2,500 francs (about six dollars) in the 
orchestra for the ballet performances of 
the opera. Many people go to the the- 
ater regularly and discuss the new pro- 
ductions and young people are able to 
go and establish a good theatrical back- 
ground early. 
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Lady Irwin College 


Durga Deulkar 


OME economics education in India 
H is still in its infancy. It is only 
during the last twenty-five years 
that this phase of education has been 
receiving attention. In India women 
were first to recognize the necessity for 
scientific and professional instruction in 
home science, and it was at their first 
conference, in 1927, that they consid- 
ered the possibility of starting an insti- 
tution to train young women as teachers 
in this field. Thus Lady Irwin College 
was born in 1932. 

Lady Irwin College is run under the 
sponsorship of All India Women’s Edu- 
cation Fund Association, and since 1951 
has been affiliated with Delhi University. 
The main objective of the college is to 
offer courses and to train teachers in 
home science. The college curriculum 
therefore includes studies in food and 
nutrition, house management, clothing 
and textiles, laundry work, sanitation 
and hygiene, home nursing, first aid and 
mothercraft, educational psychology, ele- 
mentary economics, and teaching meth- 
ods. Young girls graduated from high 
school are admittted to the college and 
may take either the three-year Teacher- 
Training Diploma course or the three- 
year B.Sc. degree course. A one-year 


Miss Deutkar, who is vice-president of Lady 
Irwin College, studied at Syracuse University 

during 1953-54 on an American Home Eco- 

nomics Association fellowship and a Fulbright 

Travel grant. She is continuing her studies at 
Syracuse this year under a special award from 
the Ford Foundation. 


graduate course is also offered in teach- 
er education leading to the B.Ed. degree. 
Since the college is at present vitally 
interested in training teachers, the stu- 
dents must study all the subjects men- 
tioned above. In the near future, how- 
ever, the college hopes to offer courses 
for the master’s degree in special areas 
of home science such as food and nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, textiles and 
laundry. In India, because of the lack 
of mechanical devices, the dearth of de- 
tergents and the use of natural fabrics, 
teaching of laundry work is very essen- 
tial; and this subject is taught quite 
extensively in schools and colleges. 


Emphasis on practical knowledge 


In India the use of electrical appli- 
ances is almost unknown, and therefore 
a tremendous amount of work is still 
accomplished through human labor. 
Greater emphasis is now being laid on 
the practical aspects of home economics. 
A student must attain dexterity in hand- 
ling equipment, efficiency in planning 
work, and accuracy in matters of time, 
materials, and energy in order to insure 
results. Practical work thus is as im- 
portant as knowledge of theory, and ex- 
aminations are conducted in both areas. 

A number of universities have been 
offering an elective course in home sci- 
ence for the B.A. degree, but these 
universities have usually omitted any 
practical training. During the last ten 
years, the universities of Allahabad and 


Baroda have developed their home sci- 
ence sections and equipped their labor- 
atories to offer adequate practical train- 
ing in different areas of home science. 
The Home Science Department of Baroda 
University offers many elective courses 
in home science and gives a B.Sc. and 
a M.Sc. degree in home science. The 
emphasis on teacher education in these 
universities is, however, yet to come. 


“Practice houses” 


Lady Irwin College was the first insti- 
tution in India to offer training in all 
phases of home science. Experience 
through activities such as working in 
“practice houses,” assisting the hostel 
superintendent in her management of 
the kitchen and dining room, arranging 
parties, acting as hostess, organizing 
exhibits and giving demonstrations — 
all these go a long way toward making 
up a complete training program. Games 
and sports, physical education, debating 


and dramatics, Indian dance and music, 
form an integral part of student activities 
and are considered essential in develop- 
ing well-rounded personalities. Special 
attention is given to organizing social 
service activities through the Students 
Social Service League. Senior students 
live in a village for a week and make 
observation studies of rural welfare 
work. 

At present, the 350 students enrolled 
in the college come from all parts of 
India and from the neighboring coun- 
tries of Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, and 
Africa. This year the college has an 
exchange student program with Sarah 
sronxville, New 
Marcia 


Lawrence College, in 


York: an American student, 


Klugh, is spending a year at Lady Irwin 
College while an Indian student, Man- 
oranjara Singh is at Sarah Lawrence 
College. This exchange is an excellent 
opportunity for the students at both col- 
leges. It should be an enriching experi- 


The Cooking Department serves a meal in a practice cottage, Lady Irwin College. 
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Sports Day at Lady Irwin College. The 


earthen pot 


ence for each to gain an understanding 
and appreciation of a different culture. 

Most of the schools in India where 
home science is taught employ teachers 
trained at Lady Irwin. Home science in 
our schools has been taught for many 
years at three different levels of educa- 
tion — optional, special and general. In 
elementary schools, the curriculum is 
confined to three subjects: gardening. 
needle-work, and elementary hygiene. In 
secondary schools, the courses in order 
of popularity are: cooking, sewing, home 
management, laundry work, hygiene, 
mothercraft, home nursing, physiology, 
dietetics, cleanliness, and elementary 
anatomy. 

The course in home science includes 
two to four of the above mentioned sub- 
jects. The program is not an integrated 
one, nor does it provide enough experi- 
ence in meeting the practical problems 
of life. Educators and home economics 
experts are now giving some attention 
to this phase of education and we hope 


/ 


to develop a better and more balanced 
curriculum in the near future. The two- 
year-old home science association prom- 
ises to contribute its services towards the 
improvement of home science education 
at different levels. 

Almost eighty per cent of India’s 376 
million people live in rural areas and at 
present lack proper educational facilities. 
The National Government, through the 
five-year development plan, is organiz- 
ing community projects in rural areas 
for improving the standard of living. 
This program has increased the need for 
trained community workers, and farm 
and home extension service personnel. 
The home science colleges in India 
would render a valuable service in help- 
ing to meet this need by extending their 
college curriculum to include courses in 
home extension services for young wo- 
men. It is hoped that in the near future 
the typical home science college will 
devote its attention to this important 
training. 
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Looking Homeward 


M. Robert B. Klinger 


Mr. Klinger, assistant counselor to foreign students at the University of 
Michigan, discusses the ways in which students from abroad can be guided 
away from the perils of “over-adjustment” to life in the United States. 


ECENT studies seem to be leading 
R to an awareness that a major prob- 
lem facing the foreign student is 
alienation from his home culture. One 
of the many functions of the office of 
foreign student adviser at the University 
of Michigan is to help the student pre- 
serve his emotional ties with his home 
country and culture so that he is able 
more readily to readjust when he re- 
turns. In other words, we feel that the 
foreign student adviser should remain 
aware of the student's eventual need to 
reintegrate back home and should take 
such steps as he can to aid the student 
while here to facilitate this reintegration. 
We became aware of the problem a few 
years ago when several letters from re- 
cent alumni in widely separated parts 
of the world described the plight of a 
number of foreign students in adjusting 
after returning home. These showed that 
there can be the wrong kind of integra- 
tion into American student life, an ad- 
justment to the U.S. which tends to cre- 
ate misunderstanding of and impatience 
with the home situation on return. 
While the foreign student adviser can 
do little, except through alumni contacts, 
to help get employment for his returning 


students, he can recognize and take steps 
to ameliorate some of the other areas of 
difficulty. Every foreign student adviser 
can relate stories of the mental anguish 
felt by the student about to return. An 
examination of a few paraphrased state- 
ments made by such students shows 
these anxieties to a marked degree. Even 
though anxieties expresed here may be 
superficial and transient, they do reveal 
some dimension of the readjustment 
problem, about which we know very 
little as yet. 

“T don’t know what to talk about to 
my parents when I get home.” 

“I have learned so much here I don't 
think my wife will ever understand the 
new me, and my children won't know 
me.” 

“I’ve become so used to your food I 
can't eat the hot foods at home.” 

“lve learned so much about your 
democracy I hate the restrictions at 
home and can’t live under them.” 

“I’ve forgotten so much of my lan- 
guage I’m frightened. I even think in 
English.” 

“I’ve learned the freedom of women 
here. I can never fit in at home.” (From 
a woman student.) 
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“Of the ten recent alumni here, nine, 
including myself, have made application 
to return for permanent residence.” (He 
listed them and then gave as reasons: 
“None of us feel at home here. We don’t 
understand our friends and families.”’) 


How long in the U.S.? 


It seems likely that students are in 
danger of alienation from their home 
culture especially if they stay for a con- 
siderable period of time and if they 
are among the younger students from 
abroad. It would also seem that the 
student who comes from a country where 
the culture is markedly different and 
who adjusts to and participates in Amer- 
ican life to a considerable extent finds 
it more difficult to readjust when he 
returns home. Alienation suggests the 
reason that so many governments, our 
own included, have traditionally limited 
scholarships to one year and why they 
have been reluctant to extend scholar- 
ships for a second and a third year. 

National and regional clubs for for- 
eign students have been looked upon by 
many as evils which encourage segrega- 
tion, hamper improvement in the use of 
English, and cancel out efforts of orien- 
tation and integration. They have existed 
on our campuses, sometimes with the 
handicap of frowns from administrators 
and even foreign student advisers, for 
the same reasons that there are Ameri- 
can clubs and British clubs wherever 
Americans or British have congregated 
in numbers abroad. This age-old need 
can be expressed in the trite quotation 
“Birds of a feather flock together.” 

The theory has been developing at the 
University of Michigan that the preven- 
tion of alienation is particularly well 
adapted as a function of these clubs. 
Even the very association in them helps 
to get across fresh knowledge about 
changes going on at home when new 


students come into the group. The 
foreign student adviser, at the larger 
institutions where a large number of 
students from a given country or area 
are enrolled, can guide and counsel the 
club leaders in handling the problem. 


Regional clubs 


But it is in the realm of programs that 
the clubs can have their major contribu- 
tions. Observance of national holidays, 
parties with a cultural theme, and other 
such activities will give a continuous 
emphasis on cultural patterns for their 
members. Displays of handicraft and of 
various arts, bazaars, dinners with home 
style cuisine, are of value in giving the 
student a continuing feeling for home. 
The constant stream of visiting foreign 
leaders and specialists can also be chan- 
neled into the club program. The foreign 
student club at its worst is an organiza- 
tion that separates particular nationals 
from other students; at its best it is a 
vital agency to help lessen alienation. 

There are other devices the foreign 
student adviser can use in cooperation 
with the clubs at larger institutions 
where such clubs exist, or through such 
organizational structure as he may de- 
vise or on his own in institutions without 
a concentration of students from one 
country or region. The International 
Center of the University of Michigan, 
for example, provides a lounge where 
leading foreign magazines and news- 
papers as well as various bulletins from 
the embassies can be read by the stu- 
dents. American student organizations 
devoted to language study or area stud- 
ies provide an excellent channel both in 
giving the foreign student a feeling for 
his home culture and in providing Amer- 
ican student members with resource 
persons of extreme value to their studies. 

There is also a curricular approach 

* Continued on page 52 
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A Modern Agora 


Louis P. Cajoleas 


Mr. Cajoleas, a student from Greece now studying at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, describes a club formed by the Greek students at Columbia 
to help them to keep in touch with life at home. 


ET’S sing TO GELEKAKI!” 

L “O GERO DEMOs!” said another. 
. . . and let’s dance a KALAMA- 
TIANO,” added a third. 

A number of Greek students who were 
attending academic institutions in met- 
ropolitan New York found themselves 
coming together from time to time to 
talk with one another in their native 
tongue, to sing their native songs, and 
to enjoy the lively rhythm of their own 
folk dances. For these students this was 
a way of bolstering the feeling of emo- 
tional security which comes from main- 
taining contact with their own culture 
while studying in another land. 

As these students met, the subject of 
conversation turned toward their im- 
pressions of the United States. Most had 
amusing, embarrassing, or exciting in- 
cidents to relate. Some told of a new 
idea gleaned from their studies and its 
implications if it were adapted to the sit- 
uation in Greece: in social work, public 
administration, education, the theater, 
or in archeology. 

Realizing the opportunity offered by 
this interest in new and challenging 
ideas, several students suggested that, in 
addition to parties, meetings be planned 
with specific topics named for discus- 


This outcome was almost inevit- 
able, since the Greek student, like the 
Hellenes of the Golden Age, respects 
knowledge highly and is excited by the 
exploration of philosophies implied by 
particular beliefs or behavior. It was 
Pericles who said in his famous funeral 
oration: ‘“We are lovers of the beautiful, 
yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate 
the mind without idleness.” 


sion. 


Discussion group is formed 


One Friday evening in the summer of 
1953, a group of about twenty students 
from Greece, together with a few Greek- 
American student friends, met at Inter- 
national House to share their academic 
experiences. This first meeting was re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm that since 
then the discussions have been held reg- 
ularly on alternate Fridays. Lacking the 
ancient agora and the shade of the olive 
tree, these modern descendants of Soc- 
rates, Aristotle, and Plato, met in the 
stimulating atmosphere of the friendly 
New York International House. 

The group, guided by a student mod- 
erator, sit attentively as the topic for the 
evening is presented by a student who, 
through experience and education, is 
particularly qualified to introduce it. 
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The discussion attempts to probe deeper 
into the understanding of American cul- 
ture and the implications for the student 
in his own specific situation back home 
—a matter often not explored in the 
classroom — as well as the general chal- 
lenges for social invention and cultural 
adaptation in Greece today. These are 
not “bull sessions” or theoretical discus- 
sions, but opportunities to gain knowl- 
edge and insights for the eventual im- 
plementation of ideas. Pericles again 
put it aptly: “The great impediment to 
action is, in our opinion, not discussion, 
but the want of that knowledge which is 
gained by discussion preparatory to 
action.” 

Over the past few months many topics 
have been discussed: ‘The Responsibili- 
ties of the Intellectual in Research,” an 
examination of each individual's respon- 
sibility in his own particular specialty to 
foster research, disseminate knowledge, 
and initiate action; “Human Rights”; 
“The U.S. Congress Compared to the 
Greek Parliament’; ‘History of the 
Theater,” a discussion of the role of 
theater in society; “Social Work in the 
U.S.” “Education in Greece”; “Nursing 
Education”; and “The Meaning and 
Effects of the Marshall Plan.” 

From these titles one can readily see 
that these discussions also serve as an 
orientation to American culture and 
offer an opportunity for the student to 
re-examine, with his fellow nationals, his 
own attitudes, beliefs, values, traditions, 


and customs. Of course, the danger of 


becoming too much of an in-group has 


been realized and from time to time the 
discussions are held in English. On these 
occasions the Greek students invite their 
American student friends as well as 
friends from other lands. Nor is this all 
work and no play. Frequent parties are 
held as well as discussions. 


Plans for group in Athens 


Two of the original members of this 
group, Philip Mauros and Spiros Pano- 
poulos, who have returned to Greece, 
have been writing to George Vrettos 
and George Dimacopoulos, whose quiet 
leadership has been one of the motiv- 
ating forces of these discussions. They 
are making plans to form a similar 
informal group in Athens. 

George Dimacopoulos, who has com- 
pleted his studies in Public Administra- 
tion at Columbia University and will 
return to Greece shortly, says, “We hope 
to interest many of the returned Greek 
students living in and around Athens in 
meeting to orient new students about to 
leave for the States and to help make 
the readjustment phase of the returning 
student easier when, as a changed indi- 
vidual, he is back in his own environ- 
ment. We shall also continue to enjoy 
our wonderful experiences in the United 
States, as we reminisce about them with 
our friends.” A further objective of the 
group in Greece would be to welcome 
(American students coming to Greece to 
study or do research. 


Here are mature students from abroad 
who have recognized their un-met needs 
and have moved with zeal to fulfill them. 
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notes and news 


News in the Arts 
The Great Crafts of India 


Nearly a thousand examples of saris, 
shawls, precious jewels and jades, rugs 
and temple hangings from India are 
now on view at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City. “Textiles and 
Ornamental Arts of India,” the most 
comprehensive showing of traditional 


Gold ornament (10}/2"’ x 2!/2’') worn on fore- 


head of bridegroom. From Lucknow; 19th 
century. Lent by Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Photograph by Soichi Sunami, 
courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
and contemporary native Indian crafts 
ever presented in this country, will be on 
display through June 12. The exhibition, 
which was directed by Monroe Wheeler, 
director of Exhibitions and Publications 
of the museum, includes rare historic 
fabrics and ornaments from museums 
and private collections in India, Eng- 
land, and the United States, as well as 
contemporary textiles and jewelry from 
today’s bazaars. 

The exhibition installation is in the 
form of an imaginary bazaar or market 
place. Twelve gold columns surround a 
fifty-foot long pool of water over which 
hang saris made during the past two 
hundred years, ranging from those made 
by the heriditary artisans of former 
rulers to the traditional folk-embroider- 


ies still made today. Other rooms are 
devoted to displays of jewelry in settings 
of hammered gold, and intricate filigree, 
and to folk crafts, including toys of 
painted wood and clay, ornaments used 
in religious celebrations. and paper kites. 

According to Mr. Wheeler, a great 
part of India’s textile production has 
been exported from earliest historical 
times. Indian fabrics were worn in 
Rome, and the earliest examples in the 
exhibition were found in a tomb in the 
Egyptian city of Fostat where they had 
been imported in the 7th century. The 
influence of these textiles in our own 
country is evidenced by the number of 
Indian words in our language: sash and 
shawl, pyjama and dungaree; calico, 
chintz, and khaki, gingham, and ban- 
danna. 

In describing the scope and purpose 
of the exhibition, Mr. Wheeler said, 
“Although I had first visited India 
twenty years ago, I felt when I returned 
last year that a country which had then 
been mysteriously somnolent and apa- 
thetic had, since its independence, come 
amazingly to life. I encountered every- 
where an enthusiastic desire to improve 
living standards and provide better edu- 
cational facilities. The capitol of New 


Millmade cotton print from India. 
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Delhi has transformed the former Vice- 
roys Palace into a National Museum; 
there is also a new National Museum of 
Modern Art, and a crafts museum in 
formation. 

“One of the most significant new 
enterprises is the All India Handicraft 
Board, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattapadhyay, without 
whose assistance this New York exhibi- 
tion could never have been realized. Its 
purpose is to guide the millions of skilled 
native craftsmen in the way of tradition- 
al design and to publicize and market 
these folk arts in India and other 
countries ... 

“It is hoped that this exhibition, in 
furtherance of the ideals of the Museum’s 
International Exhibitions Program and 
its International Council, will enrich the 
American esthetic experience, and at the 
same time give recognition and stimulus 
to the great crafts of India.” 


Metropolitan's Near East Exhibit 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York is exhibiting a collection of 
Assyrian and Persian art dating from 
the first millenium B.C. Part of the col- 
lection was excavated recently as a result 


COURTESY OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Ivory bull; one of several that supported a 
circular ivory tray. Assyrian, Mesopotam- 


ian, from Nimrud, 8th-7th century B.C. 


COURTESY OF METROPOLITAN M EUM OF ART 
Gold rhyton, or drinking vessel; 
from Hamadan, 6th-5th 
century B.C. 


of three years of cooperation with the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 
Others were acquired by recent purchase. 

Many of the antiquities were retrieved 
from what was once the city of Nimrud, 
situated 20 miles south of Nineveh, the 
great capital of the Assyrian Empire. 
Persian gold, silver and ivory pieces 
were found in a bronze coffin in a village 
in Kurdistan in what was once north- 
west Persia. The Persian gold work is 
remarkable for its craftsmanship and 
design. 


Letters to the Editor 
To the Editor: 


I should like to express through you, my 
appreciation to Susan Read for her article 
in the January issue of the News Bulletin. 

As a citizen of Bologna and a Fulbrighter 
in the U.S. (New York, 1953-54), I liked 
the impressions of this art student who 
shows a complete artistic sensibility. 

Too many times the European newspaper- 
men, who like to hit the fantasy of their 
readers, write correspondences on the 
Americans as a people all dedicated to the 
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“automation,” to the production of electronic 
brains and of the last devices of progress. 
Fortunately there is also the American 
who can talk about Dante and Cavalcanti, 
who calls himself a “human creature,” 
spending the time to write about bells and 
colors, souvenirs and voices, echoes and 
etchings. Persons like Susan Read are as 
necessary —or even more so—for so highly 
specialized a country as the States. 

Though I am a doctor, I may say that art, 
before science and culture, is the best link 
between the peoples, and I give the word 
art the broad meaning given by Ruskin: 
“What awakes the greatest number of great 
ideas.” 

Beyond any treaty, when the peoples of 
the world know one another — really and 
not through propaganda —that is the best 
thing for the friendship and peace. In this 
light I see the merit of Senator Fulbright 
and your organization. 

Sincerely, 
Pier Andrea Maccarini 
Reggio Emelia, Italy 


To the Editor: 

While I was in Japan in 1946, I got to 
know fairly well an educator and journalist 
by the name of T. Kurisu. Now he is en- 
gaged in a very interesting publishing proj- 
ect which proposes to collect stories and 
short manuscripts written in Esperanto 
from children all over the world. The Jap- 
anese volume has already been published, 
and now he is helping to collect stories from 
boys and girls from six to sixteen years of 
age who live in France and in North 
America. 

I should be glad to transmit such stories 
and to give samples to any interested par- 
ent or teacher, in Esperanto. Or, if the 
teachers care to, they can write directly to: 
“Infanoj en La Mondo”, Redakcio de 
Heibonsya, No. 4, Yonbantyo (Kozimati), 
Tiyodaku, Tokio, Japan. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mark Starr 
1710 Broadway 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
U.S. Teachers Needed Overseas 


The Islamia College for Women in 
Lahore, Pakistan, is seeking applications 
from American women for the position 
of principal of the college. Lahore con- 
tains the largest number of universities 
of any city in Pakistan. Transportation 


to and from Pakistan is provided by the 
Government of Pakistan. For further 
information, write to Howard F. Dids- 
bury, Jr., Assistant Educational Officer, 
Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, D. C. 


The American School in New Delhi, 
India, is looking for American teachers 
for the coming academic year. The 
school, which is maintained by the 
American community in New Delhi, con- 
tains between 30 and 40 pupils who are 
in grades one through six. The school is 
interested in applications from teachers 
who have had experience with grades 
one through eight, especially any with 
experience as elementary school princi- 
pals. For further details, write to the 
Secretary of the Board, American School, 
c/o American Embassy, New Delhi. 


London Debaters 


London University’s first debating 
team to visit the United States arrived 
late in February for a ten-week tour of 
colleges west of the Mississippi. Ar- 
rangements for the debaters have been 
made by HE in cooperation with the 
Speech Association of America. The de- 
baters are Jennii +r Copeman, first Brit- 
ish woman debater to argue in the United 
States since World War II, and Lester 
Borley. Both students are 23, and have 
been active in student affairs at the Uni- 
versity of London. They will debate a 
variety of topics: freedom of speech in 
the United States; the rearmament of 
Western Germany; recognition of Com- 
munist China. They take the negative on 
one question: “That colonialism is a 
greater threat to democracy in Asia than 
communism,” and are split on the fol- 
lowing topics: “That the rearmament of 
Western Germany is detrimental to the 
best interests of the free world,” and 
“That this House deplores the interfer- 
ence of occidentals in oriental affairs.” 
Three motions get their support: “That 
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freedom of speech is substantially de- 
creasing in the United States today”; 
“That the United States should extend 
diplomatic recognition to the Communist 
Government of China”; and “That the 
place of a university is not in the dust of 
the arena.” 


IIE Prepares Orientation List 

The Resources Division of the Insti- 
tute is currently preparing a list of Eng- 
lish Language and Orientation Programs 
for Foreign Students offered by insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the U.S. 
during the summer and the regular 
academic year. A questionnaire has been 
sent to the foreign student adviser on 
each campus. The Institute would appre- 
ciate the cooperation of institutions in 
providing pertinent information on 
dates, costs and content of such pro- 
As a result of the 
survey, IIE will publish the list, making 
it available to students, advisers, and 
others interested in developments in the 
field of international education. 


grams or courses. 


Belgian Lecturer 

Professor Marcel Barzin, pro-rector of 
the University of Brussels, will visit the 
United States during the spring semester 
of 1956, and will be available for single 
lectures, a series of lectures, or courses 
in philosophy. Dr. Barzin was rector of 


the University of Brussels from 1950 to 
1953, and is now president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Philosophical So- 
cieties, an office to which he was elected 
at the federation’s international congress 
in Europe in 1953. During previous 
visits, he has taught and lectured exten- 
sively at American universities in the 
field.of philosophy and logic, and during 
the war years was an associate professor 
at the New School for Social Research 
in New York City, and visiting lecturer 
at Claremont College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. He is a member of the Académie 
Royal de Belgique, and author of many 
books and articles on philosophical sub- 
jects. Interested persons should write 
to Dr. Barzin at 17 Avenue Marnix, 
Brussels, Belgium, or in care of the 
University of Brussels. 


A Year in Europe 

Hollins College, Virginia has set up a 
new foreign program of study and travel 
for undergraduates. Students will go to 
the Sorbonne in Paris in February of 
their sophomore year and return to the 
Hollins campus at the end of January in 
their junior year. The twelve months 
which includes three summer 
months of travel in Western Europe, will 
be under the direction of faculty mem- 
Students will French 
families and will be given an intensive 
course in the French language. 


abroad. 
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Fulbright Competition Opens 


The 1956-57 competition for U.S. Government Grants under the Fulbright Act opens this 
month. The closing date for the receipt of applications is October 31, 1955. Application 
forms may be obtained from the campus Fulbright adviser or from the Institute. 


Awards are offered in the following countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Burma, Ceylon (Travel grants only to supplement University of Ceylon fellowship), Chile, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, 


Norway, Philippines, and the United Kingdom. 
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Scholarships for Austria 


The Austrian Government offers four 
scholarships for the academic year 1955- 
56, for unmarried American students 
who will be graduates by the fall of 
1955. 

The scholarships cover room, board, 
tuition and incidental expenses. Grant- 
ees may study at any Austrian univer- 
sity or institution of higher learning in 
any field including history, social sci- 
ences, language, literature, and other 
liberal arts subjects. 

Information about eligibility require- 
ments and application blanks should be 
obtained from the U.S. Student De- 


partment of the Institute of Internation- 
al Education. Applications, with all sup- 
porting documents, must be filed at ITE 


by May 31. 


Correction 


In the article “Abroad This Sum- 
mer,” in the March issue of the News 
Bulletin an error appeared in listing 
the price of a pamphlet published by 
the Commission on Youth Service 
Projects, 79 East Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. The price of the annual 
catalog of youth service projects, 
“Invest Your Summer,” is 15¢ a 
copy. 


LOOKING HOMEWARD — Continued from page 45. 


to the problem, especially in the social 
sciences, which involves asking the stu- 
dent to focus upon the application at 
home of knowledge and procedures dis- 
covered and learned here. Faculty mem- 
bers who have been alerted to the prob- 
lem of alienation may be able to give 
the student assignments dealing with an 
application of the subject matter to his 
home country. Term papers also can 
look homeward, as can even doctoral 
theses. 

Talks given by students on aspects of 
their home culture have been found to 
be a useful device. A student preparing 
a talk must get his information from the 
latest publications, and must think in 
terms of his home culture. Americans 
are eager audiences for such lectures, 
which can be presented not only on the 
campus but in neighboring communities. 
The foreign student adviser can help the 
student who is delivering speeches on his 
home country prepare an accurate and 
constructive talk rather than one that is 
too emotional or nationalistic. 


Another valuable program is a show- 
ing of the latest documentary films of 
the various countries, followed by a dis- 
cussion period. Again, the student must 
obtain the latest information from home 
to be able to take part in the discussion 
panel. The foreign student adviser should 
suggest a previewing of the picture by 
the student and the adviser to insure 
that the film is not antagonistic to the 
group’s ideas of realities at home. 


Surely, integration is one of the major 
functions of the foreign student adviser; 
that is, the integration of the foreign 
student into a knowledge of American 
culture, a participation in campus life, 
and an understanding of the community 
in which he is living. There must be a 
balance, however, so that the student is 
not only enriched by his American con- 
tacts, but is also able to fit into his home 
life effectively on return, with an even 
more enriched knowledge of his own 
culture and without a long period of 
readjustment. 
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American in Italy 


By Herbert Kubly 


Reviewed by D. A. Bullard 


ERBERT kKubly’s “American in 
Italy” is the first major published 
account of a Fulbright exchange 

grant to Italy. It is a personal account, 
a book of the heart, as he himself terms 
it, and should be judged as such, rather 
than as “evidence of effectiveness” (or 
otherwise) of the U.S. Government ex- 
change of persons program. However, 
it is from this latter point of view, and 
as a portrayal of Italy, that the book is 
here considered. 

Obviously Mr. Kubly fell in love with 
the land of Italy and its people, the 
humble popolino — rich in their faith, 
their courage and illusions, their “nerve 
of failure,” as David Reisman would put 
it, and so tragically poor in every mate- 
rial way. Going to Italy with keen aes- 
thetic perceptiveness, friendliness, and a 
strong sense of social justice, Mr. Kubly 
was all but overpowered by the beauty 
and pathos of that ancient land. Italy 
gave him a whole new dimension of 
awareness and he discovered the pure 
gold of unsuspected human values be- 
neath an unfamiliar, variegated and 
sometimes even repellent surface. From 
the point of view of individual growth 


‘ 


and personal experience, this “exchange” 


was an unqualified success — especially 


Donato A, BULLARD served as Cultural Affairs 
Officer and director of the American Commis- 
sion for Cultural Exchange with Italy, at the 
American Embassy in Rome from 1948 to 1954, 
He is now director of the Department of In- 
formation of the Institute of International 
Education. 


since Mr. Kubly has been able to com- 
municate it to others in such a finely 
written document. 

We are constantly reminded that Con- 
gress votes public funds for education- 
al exchanges, not primarily to foster 
learning and individual development but 
to advance the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States by winning under- 
standing and support for American pol- 
icies. How did Mr. Kubly do on this 
score? First, by his constant and un- 
abashed friendliness to all he undoubt- 
edly won many friends for the United 
States. Almost always he had the wis- 
dom to listen and to make the effort to 
understand before passing judgment on 
what he found in Italy. This receptive- 
ness not only enriched his personal ex- 
perience, but surely opened the hearts 
of his Italian friends who are all too 
accustomed to condescension on the part 
of American visitors and officials. He 
was at pains to point out the true posi- 
tion and motives of America in defend- 
ing western civilization against Com- 
munism but he did not by word or tone 
belittle or criticize the Italians for their 
inability to solve immediately age-old 
social and economic problems or for 
their seeming indifference to American 
largesse. 

How faithful is Mr. Kubly’s picture 
of modern Italy? Deliberately, 1 think, 
Mr. Kubly shows us a partial and in- 
complete picture of Italian society. He 
chose to associate with the poor and un- 
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fortunate; he was not interested in or 
did not come to know well the less pic- 
turesque ceti medi, the equally poor but 
cultivated middle classes who devotedly 
carry on so much that is fine in the 
Italian tradition, Instead he deepened 
and developed his random contacts with 
young men and women who through the 
cataclysm of war or for other reasons 
now find themselves somewhat on the 
periphery of society. These persons, de- 
tached from their own group, are more 
approachable than better integrated cit- 
izens. Being at odds with their surround- 
ings, they regard the signor forestiero as 
an avenue of momentary or possibly 
permanent escape from a hostile home 
situation. It is predominantly this type 
of Italian that Mr. Kubly chooses to des- 
cribe —with great skill and sympathy — 
and we are consequently left with an 
impression of Italy as an utterly hope- 
less place of confinement, whose rather 
abject people are grateful for the merest 
crumb of sympathy from the distin- 
guished visitor. Mr. Kubly’s picture also 
unfortunately coincides too closely with 
the tradition of the Northern aristocrat 
on the grand tour viewing with admir- 
ation and distaste the ruins of the past 
and the plight of modern Italy. Despite 
Mr. Kubly’s identification with the woes 
and problems of his Italian friends. his 
compassion skirts closely the attitude of 
Lord or Lady Bountiful. From his por- 
trayal one wonders how Italy could have 
made such a remarkable recovery from 
the destruction and desolation of the last 
war. Italy has strengths and resources 
he does not show. 

In other ways ‘American in Italy” 
approaches familiar stereotypes of Italy. 
The false romantic notions, dear to 
Anglo-Saxons, of Italy as the land of 
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violence, intrigue, superstition and melo- 
drama are too readily confirmed. The 
Italian traditions of frugality, hard- 
headed realism, and individual integrity, 
however weakened and undermined, still 
‘are very much alive, even in post-war 
Naples —- though they do not figure 
largely in Mr. Kubly’s book. He is also 
beguiled by the Protestant -Nietzsche- 
inspired image of noble primitive pagan 
Italy sicklied over by a corrupt version 
of Christianity. 
ception, however, is not consistently held 
throughout the book, and a realization 
of the seriousness and depth of Italian 
Catholic Christianity grows to a climax 
in the final chapter on Don Mario Borelli 
and his work with the street boys of 
Naples. 

We Anglo-Saxons are perennially 
struck by Latin preoccupation with sex: 
Italy to us appears to be a land of almost 
free love and no inhibitions. This is, of 
course, much truer for the visiting for- 
eigner than for the native Italian who 
is inhibited by 
which do not affect nor are even appar- 
ent to the visitor. Here again Mr. Kubly 
views the scene as a Northerner liberated 
from his own puritanical environment. 
and tends to see the Italians blessed with 
more promiscuity than they actually 
enjoy or would consider desirable. 

To descend to minimal details. the book 
is somewhat marred by misspellings and 
lack of grammar in the passages quoted 
in Italian. Despite these negligible flaws 
and the danger of mistaking the part for 
the whole, “American in Italy” remains 


This popular miscon- 


restraints and mores 


a masterly interpretation of present-day 
Italy, and gives the lie to those who 
claim that Americans are a people with- 
out ears, eyes or human understanding 
in their view of foreign peoples. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Two pamphlets, Summer with a Purpose, 
and Opportunities 1955, have 
been published by the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents and the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers to help the 
foreign student in deciding how to spend 
his summer to advantage. They include 
suggestions on travel, employment, con- 


Summer 


ferences, work camps and many other 
projects. A limited number of the leaf- 
lets are available from either the com- 
mittee at 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. or from the association, New York 
University, 15 Washington Mews, New 
York. 3; N.Y. 
The Handbook on International Study, 
a 300-page book containing essential 
information on American education for 
students in other countries planning 
study in the U.S., and on foreign edu- 
cational systems for Americans plan- 
ning study abroad, is available at the 


Institute of Interntional Education. 
Price $3.00. 


\ pamphlet containing basic informa- 
tion on immigration regulations, for the 
use of foreign student advisers, college 
presidents, and registrars, has been is- 
sued by the National Association of 
Foreign Student New York 
University. 15 Washington Mews, New 
York 3. N. Y. This handbook, Immigration 
Regulations for Foreign Student Advisers, 
is designed to present in a simplified 
form pertinent information on the status 
of the foreign student. It 
material on institutional, 


Advisers, 


contains 
student and 
responsibility for 
action under immigration regulations; 
passport, visa and temporary entry per- 
mits; the privileges and responsibilties 
of the 15 (F) student and the exchange 
alien. 19 pp. 50¢. 


ernment agency 


Travelers Information, a bibliography 
of educational material for the orienta- 
tion of travelers to Europe or the 
United States, is now available from the 
Council on Student Travel. 179 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. Prepared by 
Erich Hofmann, of the council, the sur- 
vey is intended as a guide for persons 
planning orientation programs for trans- 
Atlantic travelers, and contains sections 
on language-teaching material, cultural 
relativity and understanding, and area 
materials. Pamphlets, films, records and 
books listed are relatively inexpensive, 
available, and readable. 90 pp. $1.00. 


The National Student Association has 
prepared a booklet on How to Run a 
Campus International Program. Harry 
H. Lunn, Jr., president of NSA, gives 
concrete suggestions on special annual 
programs (United Nations Day, Inter- 
national Students’ Day, ete.), periodic 
projects (debates, exhibits, 
group trips), continuing programs (for- 


seminars, 


eign student orientation, correspondence 
exchanges, overseas good-will tours), 
and campus projects which promote and 
international 
travel facilities. Each section gives ad- 
vice, information, and actual examples 
of current 


provide information on 


programs. The appendices 
contain addresses of various organiza- 
international af- 
fairs, addresses of the specialized agen- 
cies of the UN, audio-visual and printed 
material available in this field, and a 
blueprint for organizing a model UN 
meeting on the campus. Copies may be 
obtained from NSA, 1234 Gimbel Build- 
ing. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 72 pp. $1.00. 


tions concerned with 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE — Continued from page 14. 


the proper objectives for various types 
of exchange programs, and a better defi- 
nition and coordination of goals. Most 
of the workshops also expressed a de- 
sire for aid to 
better evaluation of the results of ex- 
change programs, and to improved pro- 
grams. The need for orientation courses 
and for better orientation materials both 
for Americans going abroad and for 


more research as an 


exchangees coming to the United States 
was frequently mentioned. More ex- 
changes in the arts and in the social 
sciences, especially on the more ad- 
vanced levels. were urged. 

It was pointed out that it is highly 
important for the exchangee to relate 
what he is doing under his program in 
the United States to what he will do 
on his return to his home country for 
best results, not only in the utilization 
of the training received here, but in his 
over-all attitude toward the exchange 
experience. Participation in American 
community and home life is a major 
aspect of a successful exchange experi- 
ence. Communities which entertain for- 
eign visitors need a central focus around 
which the relationship between the visi- 
tor and the community turns, an agency 
skilled in coordinating activities and 
matching interest groups. Where there 
is no local agency to perform this serv- 
ice a “traveling coordinator” from an 
urban 
available to serve the smaller communi- 
ties. 


center in the area should be 


Reports on recent research on ex- 
change of persons showed that findings 
of studies now reaching publication or 
still under way will be of material assis- 
tance to those who plan and operate 
exchange programs, and to those who 
advise and counsel exchangees in the 
United States. 


Dr. Shuster suggested that three im- 
portant conclusions had come from the 
workshop sessions: first. that it is neces- 
sary to find the best possible people 
to participate in exchange programs: 
that we careful institu- 
tional and community planning to assist 


second, need 
the exchangees to achieve their goals 
satisfactorily: and. third. that we need 
to study the process carefully and to 
evaluate the results. 


Plans for the Future 


The Institute, in cooperation with the 
organizations that participated in the 
conference planning, will attempt to im- 
plement the suggestions growing oul 
of the workshop deliberations by vari- 
ous means, such as calling problems to 
the attention of the Committee on Ed- 
ucational Interchange Policy. and ar- 
ranging smaller working meetings for 
consideration of specific topics noted as 
requiring attention and action. 

The Institute is also giving considera- 
tion, with the concurrence and support 
of other major organizations in the field 
of international education, to the pos- 
sibility of holdings similar national con- 


ferences on exchange of persons. possi- 


bly at two-year intervals, in addition to 


smaller conferences restricted to specific 
topics, or smaller regional meetings at 
appropriate times. 


Conference Report 


A Report of the National Conference 
on Exchange of Persons, including sum- 
maries of the workshop discussions, ex- 
cerpts from all speeches, a shortened 
version of the “Open Door" panel dis- 
cussion, and lists of participating or- 
ganizations and of conference regis- 
trants is now available from the Insti- 
tute of International Education. Price 
fifty cents. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations — 


Executive Assistant to the President 


Director, Foreign Student Department 
Director, United States Student Department 
Director, Department of Special Programs 
Director, Department of Information 
Director, Department of Development 

Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations 


Controller 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices 


Director, Washington Office 
1530 P Street, N.W., 


Midwest Office 
116 South Michigan Avenue, ago 3, 


Director, West Coast Office 


421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, ( 


Washington 5, D.C. 


Director, 


‘alifornia 


Director, Rocky Mountain Office 
1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorudo 


Director, Southwest Office 


803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 


Director, Los Angeles Office 
606 South Hobart Boulevard. Los ua a 


~ ALBERT G. 


N. Y. 


-Donatp J. SHANK 


Sims 


PEARL G. PuRCELL 


Georce HALL 

_Davip B. WopLINGER 
ArTHUR C. NAGLE 
DonaLp A. BULLARD 
Ricuarp C. RAYMOND 


BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


DaniELs F. THIRLWALL 


STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


James D. KLINE 


Louise LEONARD WRIGHT 


Harriet J. 
Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
B. CorLEss 


GEORGE 


Jason Joy 


5, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 


Education is a non-profit agency 


which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs ity 
between the United States and 81 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, technicians, 

and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is now the largest 

private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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